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The Re eviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE McKINLEY BILL IN EUROPE. 
GUSTAVE DE MOLINARI. 





North American Review, New York, September. 


As might have been expected, the two Mckinley Bills have 
caused a lively commotion in the industrial and trading world 
of Europe. In France several chambers of commerce—that 
of Lyons in particular—have called the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to the Draconian provisions of the new tariff, 
“‘which,” says this chamber, “is, in a way, equivalent toa pro- 
hibition of silk stuffs.” 

In a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on July 21, M. 
Charles Dupuy questioned the Minister of Foreign Affairs as 
to whether the Government had entered into negotiations, 
either in concert with the European cabinets or separately, 
with the object that the McKinley Tariff Bill should be cor- 
rected by the admission of the guarantees afforded by inter- 
national law. M. Charles Dupuy’s strictures were chiefly 
levelled at the provisions of the Bill, which in lieu of commis- 
sions wherein the exporters were represented, substituted a 





jury of custom-house experts or functionaries, and by which, 
fraud is to be presumed, whenever the difference between the 
value declared and that estimated by the jury shall happen 
to exceed forty per cent., thus entailing a penalty that might 
reach $5,000 and two years’ imprisonment. As stated by M. 
Dupuy, no provisions of a like nature were to be found in the 
custom-house regulations of the most advanced protectionist 
nations. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs hastened to assure M. 
Dupuy that the affair had awakened his entire solicitude, and 
that he had even applied to the cabinets of London, Berlin 
and Rome to see whether steps could not be taken in com- 
mon, and representations made to the American Government 
in respect of the unusual provisions of the Bill, but that he 
had everywhere found “‘an extreme coolness on their part to 
engage themselves in any degree whatever”. It had been 
pointed out to him, and he was of a like opinion, that any 
steps of the kind would be likely to produce in the American 
Congress an effect opposite to that which was desired; that, 
as regards the Tariff Bill, Americans were the judges of the 
political course best suited to them, and that the ideal of cer- 
tain American statesmen would be to organize a continental 
blockade against the products of European markets; that the 
project of retaliating by the establishment of a grand Zoll- 
verein against America had been suggested, but that it did 
not appear to him feasible. 

That the McKinley Bill exerts a moral influence over our 
minds, and contributes to cool the natural feelings of sympa- 
thy we entertain towards our old American friends, there can 
be no doubt, for sympathy is born of a community of interest. 
But will it exert a material influence? In view of the fast 
approaching time (1892) when the treaties of commerce, con- 
cluded and renewed since 1860 between France and most 
other countriesare to lapse, are the clauses of the New 
American Bill likely to determine a general increase in cus- 
tom-house rates? Or at least is it likely to provoke a rise in 
the rate levied on products of American origin ? 

To answer these questions it is, above all, necessary to 
examine the present state of opinion in Europe on the ques- 
tion of protection or commercial liberty. 

Under the influence of the propaganda wrought by Cobden’s 
Anti-Corn-Law-League, and the reforms accomplished in 
England by such men as Robert Peel, Gladstone and their 
emulators, Napoleon III. was able to inaugurate a free-trade 
policy with such favorable results during the first few years, 
that its adversaries were reduced to silence; the foreign trade 
of France rose from $781,400,000 in 1859 to $1,245,600,000 in 
1869; and in other countries—Germany, Italy and Belgium— 
the policy of commercial treaties exerted an influence no less 
favorable. 

Unfortunately, this honeymoon of continental free trade 
was brutally interrupted in 1870 by the deep commotion which 
the Franco-German war occasioned in trade and commerce. 
To the years of excitement and great expectations that fol- 
lowed the war, a period of acute depression succeeded. 
Thereupon protectionist ideas, which had lain dormant in the 
minds of the multitude, reasserted themselves; and govern- 
ments crushed under military expenses hailed them with sat- 
isfaction. 

The agricultural element was loud in its demand for pro- 
tection against the cheap food supplies, with which steam 
navigation and the American network of railways were flood- 
ing the market. Needy governments complied complacently ; 
and when the custom-house rates were found insufficient to 
stay the flood, recourse was had to hygienic excuses. 
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For the moment the protectionist cause has the upper hand 
in Europe, but there is no guarantee for its continuance. In 
Germany the increasing misery of the population brought 
about by the advance in price of provisions and the diminu- 
tion of external trade;,and in Italy the results of the disas- 
trous war of tariff, engaged in with France, when contrasted 
with the extraordinary development of England’s trade, and 
the increase in the well-being of her people under the banner 
of free trade, constitute an object lesson which is forcing itself 
on governments and peoples. They are beginning to realize 
that it is time to turn from the road of reciprocal isolation. 

There is no need for reprisals in respect of the McKinley 
Tariff Bill, nor is it likely that the French Chambers would 
resort to such a measure. As was remarked by a member of 
the upper trading circles of Paris: ‘Itis a piece of work 
which will furnish its own cure. If protection ends by closing 
the American market to European products, will it not by the 
same stroke as effectually close the European markets to 
American products?” 

For our own part, we have more faith in the natural order 
which the great Ordainer of things has established, by His 
diversification of the productions of different lands, than in 
the artificial order which European and American politicians 
have instituted with the idea of benefiting themselves, by 
hampering the free interchange of surplus commodities. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF MR. BLAINE. 
JULIETTE ADAM. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, September 1. 


How shall we characterize the protectionist insanity of the 
Republican majority, which makes it rain tariff revisions and 
prohibitive laws at Washington? Our vocabulary does not 

, yet include the expression, custom-house Jacobinism ; but the 
thing signified by that phrase is revealed to us in all its nasti- 
ness by the governmental party in the United States. The 
intention of that party is to prohibit all importation from 
Europe into the New World, and in order that the capital 
punishment with which foreign commerce is threatened, may 
be inflicted with more malignant cruelty, Mr. Blaine, who in 
fact leads the protectionist campaign, has conceived the idea 
of conferring on the President of the United States the 
power to decree reciprocity, that is, to allow the President, 
at his discretion, to temporarily or permanently prohibit the 
importation from a European country, of every commodity, 
similar to any American product, which that country de- 
nounces as not genuine. With our mania for publishing the 
results of the analyses which are made in our municipal labo- 
ratories, we will furnish abundant material for the exercise of 
this amiable “ reciprocity,” which seems to be aimed at 
France in particular, for the Republicans of America have 
done us the honor to devote a special article of their law to 
our wines, which, according to them, are all adulterated. Let 
us long more than ever for the return to power of the free- 
trading Democrats; and, meanwhile, if our merchants and 
artists have a proper sense of dignity, let them publicly refuse 
to take part in the Chicago Exhibition. Let the Americans 
in power, who are thinking more of their salt pork than of 
the refined and artistic contributions we can bring them, be 
responsible for the loss of an elegant French object lesson. 

Next November we shall find ourselves again in friendly 
sympathy with the United States. The result of the Congres- 
sional elections will certainly be favorable to the Democrats, 
who will begin by passing a law worthy of true civilization, 
the Bill with regard to literary property. 

The influence of Mr. Blaine is disastrous everywhere. His 
Pan-American combinations led to and are now perpetuating 
the hostilities between San Salvador and Guatemala. Presi- 
dent Barillas attacked Salvador, only because she had entered 
into an understanding with Nicaragua and Costa Rica to op- 





pose the federation, which Mr. Blaine dreamed would be ad- 
vantageous to Guatemala and the Honduras; and this is the 
ground on which the war is continued. Recently Guatemala, 
after being beaten by General Ezeta, again attacked San 
Salvador, of which the general is the temporary President. 
This attack, like the first one, was made while peace was 
being treated for on pretentious terms unfavorable to the 
conquerors; but, again, Guatemala and the Honduras were 
beaten together. Will the double lesson be sufficient for 
them? Yes, if Mr. Blaine accepts it; otherwise—Not. 





MONEY INTERESTS IN POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 
E. L. GODKIN. 
The Forum, New York, September. 


ONE of the most interesting portions of Mr. David A. 
Wells’s book, “ Recent Economic Changes,” is that in which 
he describes the progress which protectionist ideas have been 
making in nearly all civilized countries, except” England, 
during the last twenty years. It was the general belief in 
England, down to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war, that, in spite of the relapse of the United States, 
the Western World was rapidly approaching a period 
of unrestricted commercial intercourse. Since then, there 
has been a great reaction. France went over to protection in 
1881, as soon as she could get rid of the treaty with England ; 
Italyand Austria in 1878; Germany and Canada in 1879; 
Switzerland in 1885; Roumania in 1886; Belgium and Brazil 
in 1887,in which year the United States raised its already 
high duties. 

Mr. Wells accounts for this curious revulsion by economic 
causes, which he acknowledges to be numerous and complex ; 
but, in my opinion, they are due mainly to a great shifting of 
political power, which occurred in every European country, 
except Russia, between 1860 and 1880, by the spread of uni- 
versal suffrage. Between 1846 and 1866 Europe was ruled by 
the upper and professional classes, who had been won over to 
the doctrine of free trade as preached by Adam Smith, and 
who could not have been driven from their position by any 
such economic phenomena as Mr. Wells describes. Nor was 
there anything in the depression of 1873 to take free-traders 
aback. The European trade of the six nations—Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Holland, Italy and Great Britain—increased 
during the years from 1860 to 1873 more than one hundred per 
cent. Itis very difficult to believe that the class which had 
introduced the free-trade policy into Europe at the middle of 
the century, overlooked these things, and were convinced by 
the depression of 1873 and the few following years that low 
tariffs were a mistake. 

The establishment of the Republic in France, of the Empire 
in Germany, of the new Kingdom of Italy, and of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, brought an immense access of influence, if 
not of power, to the working classes. The wide extension of 
the suffrage began to make itself felt as never before, in all the 
great nations except Russia. The Katheder Socialisten, or 
professional socialists, which turned Adam Smith and the 
Manchester School of Free-traders into ridicule, also exer- 
cised considerable influence by the dissemination of their 
views. 

Now, the political economy of the working class, in the 
present state of their culture, all over the world, is simply 
summed up. They think in money, and notin goods. That 
is to say, they measure their condition by the amount of cash 
they receive every week or month, and only rarely, always 
reluctantly, and by a sort of mental effort, test the value of 
their wages by the cost of their living. 

Another idea which the entrance of the working classes 
into the political arena has most strongly reinforced, is the 
idea that the first condition of prosperity is to keep as much 
as possible to yourself whatever market you have for anything 
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you want to sell. The working-man’s ideal community is one 
in which there is a great demand for his particular kind of 
industry, with very few beside himself on the spot to supply 
it. In short, he holds the central idea of the protectionist 
without knowing it. The great aim of the protectionist pol- 
icy is to get entrance into other people’s markets while keep- 
ing your own closed; to sell without buying, and to drive 
away competitors from your own neighborhood. The pro- 
tectionist idea is far easier for the natural man to understand 
than is the free-trade idea. 

The difficulty with which ninety-nine men out of every 
hundred have to contend all their lives is that of selling 
something, whether it be labor or commodities. What the 
ordinary man considers success in life is success in selling. 
Nobody experiences any difficulty in buying,if he has money to 
buy with. Consequently, the civilized man, as soon as he was 
able to substitute money for barter, became absorbed in the 
task of discovering people to sell to, and of making them 
buy. 

But the state of mind in which men think of themselves 
only as sellers, and not at all as buyers, primitive and simple 
though it be, is not the state of mind most favorable to sound 
politics. The greatest contribution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to good government was the teaching men to think of 
themselves as consumers. 

The effect of the increased and increasing demand, that the 
Government shall provide producers with a market for every 
kind of production, is to make politics a game of money- 
making. Every mill and factory in the country is now per- 
vaded with the idea, that if things go wrong with the propri- 
etor, the Government will see him through. The amount of 
capital invested in reliance on this doctrine is now enormous. 
Every attack on the tariff is therefore in a certain sense an 
attack on property, and its holders will have no scruple about 
defending it by any means. Here isthe point at which the 
tariff touches the suffrage. Money always, if necessary, de- 
fends itself with money. Whenever protection is menaced, 
it is sure to buy as many votes as it thinks necessary for 
security—probably the most important political truth of our 
day. 





AMERICAN RAILWAYS AND BRITISH FARMERS. 
J. STEPHEN JEANS. 
Nineteenth Century, London, September. 


A DISTINGUISHED American economist has declared that 
the railroads of the United States have been the “prime 
factor” in enabling the people of that country ‘‘ to overcome 
the losses of the Civil War, in enabling the Government to 
resume specie payments, and in establishing prosperity on a 
solid basis.” He might have gone much further and added, 
that to the same potent agency have been due the serious 
depression that has prevailed in the commercial and indus- 
trial world generally, outside of the United States, the revo- 
lution that has taken place in the source of the food supplies 
of European countries, the general cheapening of the cost of 
commodities throughout the world, and the remarkable de- 
preciation that has been witnessed in the value of land and 
the products of agriculture in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries of Europe. Finally, it is not, perhaps, too much to 
affirm that there is no source of danger threatening her indus- 
trial supremacy and her commercial prestige, from which 
Great Britain has so much to fear in the future. 

Every class of our community is more or less interested in 
cheap transport, and naturally, therefore, the question of how 
American railways carry traffic so much more cheaply than 
English lines isone that is much more freqyently put than 
satisfactorily answered. 

The position of the railroads of the United States is simply 
this: The average rate charged and received a ton per mile 





for the transport of all descriptions of traffic has been re- 
duced from 2.164 cents in 1869 to .gt cent in 1888. This 
amounts to a reduction of nearly sixty per cent., and it means, 
that if the traffic carried on the railroads of the United States 
in 1888 had paid the same average ton-mile rate as it did 
twenty years before, the people of that country would have 
been charged for the transportation of the products of their 
fields, factories and mines about £192,000,000 sterling more 
than they actually did pay in that year. 

This sum is more than twice as much as the whole public 
income for State purposes of the United Kingdom, and, about 
one-fourth part of the national debt of Great Britain and 
Ireland. .It is, again, more than six times the annual net 
earnings of the railway system of the United Kingdom, and, 
what is still more remarkable, it is rather more than the pres- 
ent aggregate gross income of the railways of the United 
States. If we seek comparisons in foreign countries, we shall 
find that this amount is almost equal to the amount paid 
by France to Germany in the form of war indemnity. 

This remarkable fall of rates on American railways has not 
been a fall from an abnormally high level. The rate of 1869 
was not exceptionally high; on the contrary, it was consider- 
ably under the average ton-mile rate in England at the pres- 
ent time, and is much under the average rate of ten years be- 
fore in the United States. . 

The causes of the reduction of rates—though some of these 
causes have been complex, and not a little obscure, as well as 
in some respects highly technical—have doubtless been, in 
the main, the competition of the canals for a large part of the 
heavy traffic, especially in cereals, between Chicago and New 
York, and the introduction by the railways of various 
sources of economy. Besides, the American railways first 
doubled, and then, in many cases, trebled the average load 
carried ; they provided much larger wagons, whereby the pro- 
portion of the tare to the live or paying load was much re- 
duced ; they got a much larger duty out of their locomotives, 
and they largely cheapened the cost of the permanent way. 

It nas been the gradual cheapening of the cost of transport 
that has brought about the enormous traffic that is carried 
to-day on American railways. In 1888 they carried a larger 
volume of traffic than all the railways of the continent of 
Europe taken together, and including Russia. They carried 
about six times the tonnage that was carried on the railways 
of France, about three times the tonnage that was carried on 
the railways of Germany, and fully ten times the traffic that 
was carried on the railways of Russia. They carried about 
ten tons per head of the population, as compared with only 
seven tons, per head in the United Kingdom, four tons 
per head in Germany and three tons per head in France. 
The cheap rates have temporarily lowered the net receipts of 
railways in the United States, and the dividends paid have 
become more attenuated every year. But it is not a little 
remarkable that some of the leading railways, with the lowest 
rate of freight, have paid the highest dividend. The most 
important railway system, not in the United States alone, 
but in the whole world, is that known as the Pennsylvania 
Railway. This wonderful fabric, with some 4,000 miles of 
line, had in 1887 a gross income of £23,300,000, carried 
113'g million tons of traffic, and over 74 millions of passen- 
gers. And yet the company was content with an average 
rate of .34d. a ton per mile, and an average profit of .10d. a 
ton per mile, which is approximately less than one-third the 
average freight rate in the United Kingdom, and less than 
one-fifth the average profit charged on British railways a ton 
per mile. Did the company in consequence go into liquida- 
tion? Not a bit of it. They paid a five per cent. dividend 


all round and carried £330,000 to the credit of profit and loss. 

The railway system has trebled the export of agricul- 
tural products from the United States within the ten years 
between 1869 and 1880. 


Between 1860 and 1880 the value of 
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the American exports of breadstuffs to Europe increased from 
244¢ to 288 millions of dollars; while during the same inter- 
val the value of the exports of provisions increased from 16 
to 156 millions of dollars. These exports would not have 
taken place unless they had introduced a lower range of 
prices, and,as a matter of fact, as regards certain important 
articles, they knocked down the previously existing prices by 
some 40 or 50 percent. This meant the gradual reduction, 
and finally the almost complete extinction, of the profits of 
British farmers, who could only command 30s. for the wheat 
they had formerly sold at 455., 50s., and even 60s. per quarter. 

Within the last few years there has been a reduction in the 
exports of breadstuffs from the United States, which appears 
to have inspired some hope in England. The statistics 
appear to indicate that the United States do not now hold 
the position that they formerly did in relaticn to the food 
supply of Europe. But if that be so, there is every ground 
for believing that the position the United States formerly 
held will be recovered, and that they will continue for many 
years to come to be the dominant factor in the agricultural 
and perhaps also in the industrial situation of Europe, and 
more especially of the United Kingdom. That, of course, 
partly depends on the possibilities of further reduction in the 
cost of transport in the United States, and there is good 
reason-for believing that further reduction will be made. 

It is not in the least degree improbable “that in the next 
twenty years we shall witness the same rate of annual develop- 
ment of railways in the United States that we have beheld 
with wonder and admiration in the last two decades. In that 
case the American railway system will reach by 1909 the por- 
tentous figure of 269,000 miles. The traffic required to feed 
such a system must be greatly in excess of that which exists 
at present. The American railways carried in 1888 about 
3,800 tons of goods and mineral traffic, per line of mile oper- 
ated. With the same average, the railway system of the 
United States should in 1909 carry 41114 million tons more 
than they did in 1888, or 1,001 million tons inall. This is exactly 
the volume of traffic carried on all the railways of Europe 
and the United States collectively in 1882. Should the 
traffic of American railways increase to anything like this 
extent, the competition for it, already extraordinarily keen, 
is likely to increase also, so that more considerable abate- 
ments of transportation rates may be looming in the not 
distant future. Meanwhile, what is to be the outcome of the 
higher rates exacted in European countries, and especially in 
England, the highest of all? It must have been to some such 
contingency as this, that Lytton looked forward, when, in 
The Coming Race, he speaks of having “touched but slightly, 
though indulgently, on the antiquated and decaying institu- 
tions of Europe, in order to expatiate on the present grandeur 
and prospective preéminence of that glorious American re- 
public, in which Europe enviously seeks its model and trem- 
blingly foresees its doom.” 





ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
G. GIACOMETTI. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, August 23. 


FRANCE desires to free her ancient provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine from the German yoke, which they regard as hateful. 
Germany wishes to retdin those provinces and oppress them; 
but she was doubtful as to the result of a warin which her 
soldiers would have to stand unassisted before the French 
army; she has therefore increased her strength by uniting 
herself with Austria and Italy. This is the Triple Alliance. 
The conduct of Italy in joining that combination is in more 
than one respect indefensible. 

Inthe first place the French are the nation who ona former 
occasion helped the Italians to fight against foreign oppres- 
sion ; but as a member of the Triple Alliance Italy pledges 





herself to prevent France by force of arms from rescuing a 
portion of her people from the domination of a foreign in- 
vader. This is an act of national ingratitude, an offense 
against political morality. 

Again, the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe 
is a political necessity, for which the whole of Europe con- 
tended against France during the first twenty years of this 
century; but the tendency of the Triple Alliance is to increase 
the already excessive predominance of Germany and exhaust 
the resources of her allies. In joining that Alliance, there- 
fore, Italy helps to destroy the balance of power in Europe. 
Her conduct is impolitic. 

Moreover, Italy has not yet completed her work of national 
emancipation. There is still some Italian soil in the hands of 
a foreign power. The Triple Alliance is calculated not only 
to maintain that power in Italian territory, but to extend it 
towards the eastern shores of Europe. As a member of the 
Triple Alliance, therefore, Italy is unpatriotic. 

Lastly, as a consequence of the strengthening of Austrian 
power in Italy by means of the Triple Alliance, that Italian 
lake, the Adriatic, will be converted into an Austrian sea. It 
will go on to become a German sea, when the Germanic em- 
pire attains what its people deem its destined proportions. 
The fate of the Adriatic will be similar to that of the Mediter- 
ranean, which was once a Latin lake, but now, with the strate- 
gic points at its centre and its extremities in the hands of 
England, is really a British sea. Thus as a final effect of the 
Triple Alliance, the Anglo-Teutonic races will have complete 
mastery over both land and sea. And thus the Italians, who 
though they are a Latin people have joined the Triple Alli- 
ance, are guilty of an offense not only against the local patriot- 
ism that binds the Italian to his country, but against that 
patriotism which is neither Italian, nor French, nor Spanish, 
nor Portuguese—that loftier patriotism which consists in love 
of race. 

At the present moment, all the Latin nations in the New 
World as well as in the Old are menaced by implacable adver- 
saries. Any Latin people which joins those adversaries will 
achieve not only its own destruction, which is inseparable 
from the collective ruin, but will become accessory to the 
greatest of murders, the murder of a race and a civilization. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


SOCIALISM IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 
Andover Review, Boston, September. 


SOCIAL problems are now everywhere discussed, and with a 
zeal and earnestness, combined with a seriousness of purpose, 
which proves that they are regarded as having an importance 
above almost any other problems which come before us. 
They are regarded not only with a speculative interest, which 
calls out the largest intellectual enthusiasm of the time, but 
the discussion has a practical purpose in view, and aims at the 
regeneration of society. What the author of “ Looking 
Backward ” stumbled upon in the dark, according to his own 
statement, has already become a cult, a propaganda, and by 
some it has been accepted as a religion. 

It is characteristic of such prophets as Mr. Bellamy that 
they ignore the past and the lessons of history; they think 
only of what is present, and of what ought to be. Socialism 
is not a new idea; it is simply a ‘Survival in Culture.”’ It is 


an attempt to realize at the present day, what the whole of 
modern history has condemned. All the progress which the 
world has made during the last two thousand years, has been 
the result of growth away trom the methods and the princi- 
ples of socialism. 

When men find themselves incapable of dealing with the 
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large problems of modern life, when they lose faith in human- 
ity, when they fail to have the gift of historic insight, they 
turn to socialism as affording a short and easy remedy for the 
social ills which our complicated modern life has produced. 

What socialism is in its practical workings, the history of 
the Aryan race affords abundant examples. In the present as 
in the past, the life it produces is narrow, dull and unfruitful. 
{t satisfies the physical needs of men, but it does not minister 
to their intellectual or spiritual education. For the sake of 
feeding the weak as well as the strong, it levels the wise to 
the same narrow round of life and thought as the ignorant. 
It is a procrustean bed which stretches out the short and lops 
off the long, until all are of the same length. It destroys 
genius, makes the poet and the philosopher impossible, and 
turns the new Hampden into a village cowherd. 

The Aryan people when we first knew of them and fora 
long time after, lived under a form of socialism, and knew no 
other kind of institutional life. How they came to outgrow 
this primitive socialism, because it was no longer fitted to 
their needs, because it was not expansive enough to permit of 


one of the most interesting of historical records. 

The patriarchal family as it is described by Sir Henry 
Maine in his “ Early History of Institutions,” and in his “ Vil- 
lage Communities in the East and West,” is very simple in 
character. The father retains his authority over his house- 
hold as long as he lives, and over every child born into it. 





tokens of welcome conveyed by bent heads and deferential 
murmurs. 

Instead of the homage of an entire city to its spiritual and 
temporal head, nowadays the Roman walls, and even the 
famous colonnade by St. Peter’s, teem with ribald pencillings 
about the world’s Primate. ‘ Down with the Pope!” “The 
priests to the Tiber!” are specimens of the milder and more 
polite kind of these vituperatory scrawls. The newspapers 
daily lavish some new form of abuse upon His Holiness: it 
may be a stinging paragraph of two lines, or a sounding dia- 
tribe of two columns. 

One’s earliest impressions of Rome are confessedly some- 
what flat; and he must roam at large in the old city for a 
week or two before he can in any degree appreciate its al- 
lurements. The endless blocks of gigantic white houses, 
which now cover so much of the historic soil and absorb so 
many of the antiquarian relics revered by our grandfathers, 
are a plague to the eyes and ice to the imagination. The 


| speculative builders of King Humbert’s reign, seem deter- 


| mined to make a clean sweep of all the immortal ruins of the 
progress and the higher forms of civilization, is contained in | 


The family does not divide when the children come to ma- | 


turity, but it holds together as one community, living in one 


common family, in one house or village, and having all things | 


in common. In the course of time the family became a clan, 
partly by natural growth and partly by adoption. 

It was due to Rome that the power ot the old family life was 
broken. With remarkable ingenuity and breadth of historic 
insight, M. Coulanges and Mr. Hearn have traced out the 
causes by which this result was brought about, and the con- 
trol of the State established in the place of that of the family 
and the tribe. Rome emancipated the individual from the 
dominion of the patriarchal family. In other words, Rome 
destroyed socialism as a universal form of social organiza- 
tion. Rome broke down the old customs that had controlled 
men for so long. She gave to men the right of individual own- 
ership and the control of land, and for the first time in the 
history of the Aryan race, she made the individual the basis 
of her rule. 

In so far as the modern world is superior to the ancient 
world, that superiority is due to the growth of individualism. 


At the present time, the great need of the world is for a further | 


extension of the individual spirit, and for the more complete 
establishment of the democratic idea. If the form of social- 
ism suggested by Mr. Bellamy could be put into practice 
under the most favorable conditions, it would probably re- 
peat the history of the past. If it succeeded, it would lead to 
a despotism as inflexible as that of the primitive family, and 
a stupidity as persistent as that of the Russian Mir. While 
it might bring to an end the social inequalities of the present, 
it would also destroy the social progress we are now making. 
When we desire to elevate the community, it can be done 
effectively by elevating the individual. The democratic spirit 
yet remains the most vital power at work for social improve- 
ment. 





ROME AND THE ROMANS. 


The Cornhill Magazine, London, Septeméer. 


UPON first acquaintance, Rome is now like any other large 
European capital. There isa great vaulted railway station, 
lighted by electricity, the usual jostling crowd, the too-atten- 
tive porters, and the ubiquitous carman, who drives one to 
his hotel to receive the agreeable but somewhat ordinary 


_ has enlarged upon a scale yet vaster. 


Capital. One would scarcely be surprised to know that they 
had asked and received permission to quarry in the Colis- 
eum once more. As building material the ruin is still worth 
a fortune; and it would leave another acre or two available 
for sale on behalf of the nation, as “ excellent building sites 
in a convenient part of the city, in constant communication 
by train and omnibus with all the chief gates and thorough- 
fares." The absurdity about this building mania is that the 
houses find notenants. Though the population of Rome has 
swelled amazingly since Victor Emanuel’s day, the city itself 
There stand the huge, 


| empty hives, awaiting the problematical occupancy of a tuture 
generation; and one is almost comforted by the thought that 





their projectors have come face to face with ruin, as a reward 
for their miserable audacity. 

By-and-by, however, we learn how to thread the maze, and 
then, piece by piece, are able to construct the Rome 
of the past with some contentment to the fancy. It is 
hard to discover where each of the seven famous hills be- 
gins and ends: the houses are so high and the hills so low, 
and the valleys between have been so changed by subterra- 
nean forces and the depositors of urban rubbish. But even 
that is possible after a time; and then the glamour of van- 
ished ages sets its fascination upon the scene. 

Let us glance casually at the daily life of this venerable, 
chaotic city, whose destinies are now, as never before, in an 
active state of transition. 

Assume that it is Lent. The Carnival is happily over. One 
must be surprisingly fond of old institutions to have an affec- 
tion for that mournful, spiritless survival of an ancient cus- 
tom; or gifted with an unusual taste for flowers, to enjoy 
being hit in the face with bruised nosegays that have been 
flung to and fro for hours, or with bunches of greens that 
look like the déérzs of a market-hall. Adieu, then, to the 
Carnival. All the Romans say it is a dying institution, and 
many wish it a speedy and happy release. 

One does not rise early in Rome, unless much pressed. for 
time. Perhaps it is a pity; for the broken palaces of the 
Czsars on the Palatine Hill, and the long, striding arches of 
the aqueducts on the green Campagna, are passing fair to see 
with the morning flush upon them. You will not be culpably 
lazy, if you take your coffee at nine o’clock. 

Leaving the café, you find yourself involved in a stream of 
men and women, all eddying in one direction. The camp- 


stools and prayer-books in their hands show that their goal is 
the Church of St. Carlo, by the Corso, where a certain Fran- 
ciscan friar is specially licensed to preach daily during Lent. 
Never have you struggled in so perfumed and aristocratic a 
crowd as this outside the doors of St. Carlo an hour before 
There are old ladies as well as young. They 


sermon-time. 
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come hither in their carriages; but even their lackeys cannot 
protect them, and cruel is the ordeal they and their silks and 
jewels, smelling-bottles, camp-stools and prayer-books have 
to undergo ere they get into the church. In the pulpit the 
friar looks well in his brown gown andcord. Until he speaks 
he resembles one of Rabelais’s wassailers; but the magic of 
his voice and sweetness of his smile soon make one un- 
mindful of his ruddy face and full lips; and when you have 
heard him for ten minutes, you scarcely marvel that the ladies 
of Rome, from Queen Margarita downward, have gone wild 
about him. He speaks from the heart, and therefore his 
words go to the heart. 

After the sermon you want breakfast, and then will be in 
order a drive through the city, terminating at the Vatican, 
The interior of St. Peter’s “ fairly stunned ” Macaulay, and he 
“could have cried with pleasure.” It takes weeks to bring 
ordinary visitors within a measurable distance of such emo- 
tion. People of strong imagination see from the outset 
whither their experience of it will lead them, and are fitly 
impressed by it at first sight. Instinct, with some, may do 
the work of imagination. The Roman Court may be despised, 
but no one can venture to be contemptuous of this great 
temple of Rome. 

The waning afternoon will leave but a short time to visit 
the Vatican galleries, for you will be dismissed from the pal- 
ace punctually at three o’clock. Next you may drive as near 
as possible to the Capital, and ascend that awful flight of 
steps which leads to the site of the venerated temple of Jupi- 
ter, and then stroll down the lane to the right and view the 
Tarpeian rock. It does not thrill as it ought, but it is inter- 
esting. Your day’s revelry in Rome will be incomplete, unless 
you give the last hour of daylight tothe Corso. Here the 
bearers of great names may be seen by the score, driving up 
and down this narrow street of shops at a funereal pace. 
Some of the ladies are quite oppressively magnificent in 
feature. Their Roman nose stands transcendent upon their 
dark faces, giving them a character of imperiousness and 
severity that their hearts belie. The Roman husband is of no 
consequence whatever in his own house, and, if a man of 
spirit, seeks his entertainment elsewhere. In the evening 
comes dinner and the theatre; but later, a visit should 
be made to the Coliseum by moonlight—for it is at 
such an hour that the imagination may invest that vast 
amphitheatre with its ancient life, and under the dark vault 
of heaven, behold a re-enaction of those scenes of horror 
and cruelty, which were the favorite amusement of ancient 
Rome. 


THE RIGHT OF THE CITIZEN TO HIS OWN 
PROPERTY. 
JAMBS S. NORTON. 
Scribner's Magazine, New York, September. 





THE citizen is a member of a community, called the Public 
or the State, which is represented either by the Central Gov- 
ernment of a country or by its delegate, a Municipal or Local 
Government. His rights with respect to his property are 
exercised subject to limitations imposed by the State. The 
rights, succinctly stated, are (1) to possess, (2) to use, (3) to 
sell, and (4) to give away. 

The State, as lord paramount, has the inherent power to 
subserve its own interests by taking, damaging, or destroying 
the property of any of its members. This power, called the 
right of Eminent Domain, is one of the limitations of the cit- 
izen’s right of possession. It is generally invoked to prevent 
private ownership from interfering with the construction of 
works of public necessity or convenience, and is exercised on 
the understanding that the owner is entitled to compensa- 
tion; but the amount of compensation awarded is sometimes 
inadequate, because the loss of property involves indirect 

o sses which are not always clearly demonstrable. 





The State may also interfere with the citizen’s right of 
possession by seizing his property and applying it to the pay- 
ment of his debts. 

The citizen is, moreover, bound to contribute towards the 
cost of governing the State of which he isa member. This 
liability the State enforces by taking from him a certain pro- 
portion of his property in the shape of a tax. To prevent the 
proportion from being excessive, it is necessary to govern the 
State economically, and to assess the value of the citizen’s 
property justly: but, in most States and\cities, there is great 
scope for unjust assessment of property and extravagant ex- 
penditure on government—that is, for a misuse of the power 
of taxation. ,The only security against the wanton abuse of 
that power, is found in our representative form of government, 
under which statesmen are impelled, by a sense of responsi- 
bility to the electors they represent, to prefer a good reputa- 
tion to the possible gains of official corruption. It is also 
expected that our legislators and local officers will be inspired 
with zeal for the public welfare, and there is here and there 
an optimist who finds circumstantial evidence of this inspira- 
tion in the history of his own time—and party. 

The citizen is restricted in the use of his property by regu- 
lations, designed to prevent him from endangering the lives 
or interfering with the health, comfort or property rights of 
his neighbors. These regulations are framed in the exercise 
of what has been aptly termed the “ Police Power” of the 
State. This power is one of vast scope, and its limits have 
been variously defined by authorities, anxious to avoid inva- 
sion of private rights on the one hand, and neglect of the pub- 
lic welfare on the other. The tendency of some recent 
definitions has been unfavorable to the property rights of 
corporations ; but it cannot be that we, as a people, shal! long 
ignore the folly of discouraging enterprise and intimidating 
capital by petty restrictions and unjust discriminations. We 
shall soon cease to regard corporations as the natural foes of 
good government. We may even come to regard the pre- 
vailing hostility to these agents of government as an oblique 
menace to the State itself —especially when expressed by 
combinations formed and maintained at the expense of the 
public. Here it may not be out of place to refer to the recent 
suspension of the operations of a great western railway in 
consequence of a “strike.” This concerted action of an army 
of employés was based upon the refusal of the railway com- 
pany concerned, to dismiss an efficient but unpopular superin- 
tendent. The public, which had been so long eager to curb 
the rights of stockholders who draw dividends from the busi- 
ness conducted on their capital, was indifferent to the action 
of these employés who draw wages for their labor in the 
same business. If the corporation is held to strict perform- 
ance of its duty as a public servant, should not its agents also 
who live upon its business be in some way called to account 
—at least for combinations made to obstruct a public service, 
in order to satisfy the personal grudge of a few individuals ? 

In the sale of real property the citizen is obliged to adopt 
forms of conveyance deeds which have been framed for the 
protection of buyers. 

Donations of property seldom take place until after the 
donor’s death, and then his intentions are often defeated by 
the skilful use of legal technicalities. It seems necessary, 
therefore, before dropping this subject, to point out that the 
right with reference to his property in which the citizen is 
least restrained is the right to give it away. 





THE ETHICS OF WALL STREET. 
HENRY CLEws. 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, September. 
THERE is probably in the world no great institution which 
is so persistently misrepresented and so generally misunder- 
stood as that which is known as Wall Street. Even among 
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otherwise intelligent men it seems to be the impression that 
the Street is nothing more nor less than an unchartered asso- 
ciation of bandits and robbers, masquerading under the names 
of bankers, brokers and operators, who are banded together 
in an unholy conspiracy to wreck railroads, “freeze out” 
stockholders, and to first “ pull the wool” over the eyes, and 
then from off the backs, of any unwary “ lamb” that wanders 
innocently into their haunts. 

In other words, it seems to be the general opinion that Wall 
Street is nothing more than a huge gambling hell, in which 
men wager their wealth upon the rise or fall in price of stocks 
instead of upon the turn of acard, and in which “corners” 
and manipulations of the market take the place of the marked 
cards and sleight-of-hand of the professional gamester. 

Instead of being ruled by the laws and customs peculiar to 
associations of thieves and pirates, the ethics of Wall Street 
are the same as those which govern every great commercial 
mart on the globe. In reality, Wall Street is nothing but a 
great money and security exchange, where, for convenience, 
the bulk of the exchange business of the country is done at 
one spot. It bears the same relation to the world of money 
that Fulton Market does to gastronomic New York—that of 
a great distributor. In the one case it is money and evidences 
of property that are exchanged and distributed, in the other 
it is food. 

One great cry against Wall Street is that its business is 
“speculative.” Such it unquestionably is; but where is the 
business that is not? Every merchant in the world is a specu- 
lator. When he buys goods at a certain price he expects to 
sell them for a higher one; so too does the Wall Street opera- 
tor when he buys stocks. If the merchant believes that the 
goods he deals in will be lower in the future, he strives to sell 
all he can at the prevailing price either for present or future 
delivery; so does the operator when he sells “short.” To do 
away with speculation would be to abolish trade, put an end 
to commerce, and return to that barbaric state in which each 
family furnished by its own labor all that it consumed. 

Speculation brings into play the best intelligence as to the 
future of values. Speculation for a fallin prices or selling 
“short,” is based upon the opinion of him whosells that there 
will be an over-supply. If needed, the production is checked 
until prices re over, and in the meantime production is 
diverted to articles less abundant. Speculation for a rise in 
prices is based upon the presumption that there will be a 
scarcity or short supply, and its direct effort is to quicken 
production and restore the equilibrium of prices. 

“Corners” are the effect of running speculation to an 
excessive length, by which the seller contracts to deliver more 
goods of a certain kind than he can obtain. By so doing he 
places himself at the mercy of those to whom he has con- 
tracted to deliver. Contrary to the popular impression, the 
great majority of “corners’’ have been disastrous to their 
projectors, and many of those that have succeeded were 
gotten up solely as a measure of self-preservation. 

During the Civil War there was no class of men in the land 
who did more or gave up moreto sustain the government 
than the men of Wall Street. Not only did they lend money 
to the government outright, but in many ways they held up 
its hands during that memorable conflict. 

So far from being a place where the majority are disreputa- 
ble adventurers, there is no spot in the world where people 
are trusted so much on faith asthey are in Wall Street— not 


even excepting the Church. 

The business is one of mutual confidence, and not a single 
day passes but that dozens of men have the opportunity of 
sequestrating millions of dollars of the money of others and 
fleeing in safety to lands where there are no extradition 
treaties to make them afraid. Yet when we consider the 
large number of transactions and the immense amount of 
money daily handled in the Street, those who are recreant to 
their trust are few indeed. 





BUSHWACKING ABOUT THE RUM POWER. 
WALTER H. NICHOLS, 
The Statesman, Chicago, August. 


THE Arena for May contains an article, “ Another View of 
the Rum Problem,” by Henry A. Hartt, M.D., in which he 
charaterizes drunkenness as a crime and proposes to class it 
asa felony. ‘By this course, and by this course alone,” he 
urges, ‘‘ we should speedily banish it from respectable society 
to the haunts of debauchery and crime.” The writer leaves 
us in painful suspense as to what its effects will be in the 
haunts of debauchery and crime; but, as he says, “ the liquor 
men will be the natural leaders in this reform.’’ Of course 
they would. You make the traffic pay damages, abolish the 
screens, dowse the glim at midnight, tax the business into 
financial ruin, tear down the bars, force into the stomach a 
morsel of bread to keep company with each drop of beer, 
punish the drunkard. 

To the last clause the leading liquor organ of the United 
States on Dec. 10, 1889,sa s‘“‘Amen!”.—* If getting drunk isan 
abuse, punish it, but do not interfere with liberty! We cannot 
have too much liberty. Doall youcan. We have on our side 
appetites generations deep.” 

The situation in a nutshell is this: The learned gentleman 
who proposes the remedy wishes, as we all wish, to see the sin 
and the crime of drunkenness done away with as far as may 
be. It is the greatest rock in the way of the evangelization of 
the world; but he makes a fundamental error in the opening 
paragraph of his article, “When properly conducted it [the 
liquor trade] is entirely legitimate.” 

Since the time of Edward VI., when licenses were first 
granted to taverners in England, the liquor traffic has been 
the subject of the most grave consideration by the ablest 
minds among scholars and statesmen. 

When and where has the traffic been properly conducted ? 
What is the proper method of conducting a business whose 
only object is to pander to diseased appetite. and actually to 
bend every effort to create diseased appetite to build up the 
trade? 

The only remedy for this thing that is evil, and only evil, is 
absolute prohibition—prohibition backed by a party pledged 
to its enforcement; rallying to its support the school, the 
church, and that patriotism that now too often dissippates 
itself in imported noise at eight cents a bunch and in gaudy 
streamers at thirteen cents a yard. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


THE NEW BASIS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
GEORGE R. STETSON. 
Andover Review, Boston, September. 





THE views upon the subject of negro education are widely 
divergent. On one side are those who demand for the negro 
immediate recognition as the intellectual, ethical, religious 
and social equal of the Anglo-American. On the other side 
are those who declare the negro to be anatomically, physio- 
logically, and in every other respect the inferior of the white 
man, and doomed by nature forever to be a “ hewer of wood 
and drawer of water” for the superior race. 

Between the advocates of these two views, a middle ground 
is occupied by those who maintain that, at the present 
moment, the negro is inferior intellectually, ethically and in- 
dustrially to the white man, and that a system of education, to 
be of service to the negro, must honestly, philosophically and 
practically recognize the difference in the present actual 
development of the two races. They do not deny, and have 


no desire to deny, to the negro whatever his natural faculties, 
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development and progress have given him, up to the present 
time ; or in the least degree to impeach, or prejudge, or qualify 
the possibilities which the future may have in store for him, 
under favorable conditions for his development. They insist, 
however, and will persist in the opinion that, disguise it as we 
may, the two races now occupy, and, in obedience to the decree 
of a ruling Providence, must follow, two distinct planes of 
development, a higher and a lower plane, and that the negro’s 
educating means must be adapted to his racial condition, and 
character, and to the end to be attained. Furthermore, they 
declare that the negro cannot be absorbed or assimilated 
racially, or socially, and that any attempt at such absorption 
must be at the expense of the degradation of the more highly 
developed race. These views are the result of practical ob- 
servation and experience. 

It is a singular fact that no educational Bill yet presented 
to Congress has recognized this difference in racial needs and 
development, which the creed of the middle ground declares 
is absolutely essential in any philosophical and practical edu- 
cational scheme, and without which recognition, they do not 
hesitate to predict the ultimate and practical failure of any 
Bill to accomplish theresult desired; namely, the religious, 
moral, and industrial elevation of the negro. Southerners 
know well that the system proposed by the Bills before Con- 
gress is neither rational, philosophical nor effective. Yet 
hey refrain from opposing these Bulls, from the conviction, 
that an attempt to maintain a system of education for the 
negro in any respect differing from that of the whites, how- 
ever well founded and justified by common senseand common 
experience, would have the appearance of race discrimination, 
and produce such a howl of disapprobation and discontent at 
he North as to be exceedingly uncomfortable and embarrass- 
ing. 

Those who recognize the deficiencies pointed out in our 
educational systems, North and South, as regards the negro, 
declare that to raise him to a higher plane— 

(a) A desire for a higher religion must be implanted and 
nourished. 

(6) That his head and his hands must be educated together. 

(c) That in place of Latin and Greek, the Georgics of Virgil 
and the poems of Homer, he must be trained industrially and 
technically. 

(d) That he must be taught that imitation is not the end, 
but the means, of development. 

(e) That dependency is not manliness. 

(f) That social rights and fortunes are not acquired by leg- 
islation, but by patient industry, frugality, and economy. 

In accomplishing this result, they believe secondary and 
superior education to be unnecessary, and that primary edu- 
cation (reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and civics), 
strongly based upon religious and moral instruction, and re- 
énforced by industrial and technical training will be much 
more effective. They further believe that such a system of 
public education would be useful to both races, wherever it is 
practicable to establish it. With the negro it is practicable 
in every Southern State, as nearly the entire burden of his 
education falls upon the whites, who can adopt such methods 
as they choose. It is their hope, in the interest of popular 
education, that all Bills of similar character with the Blair 
Bill will fail in their passage, in the presence of increased 
knowledge, newly developed facts, and a more intelligent ap- 
preciation of the negro’s necessities. 





AMERICAN AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
JOHN T. PRINCE. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, September. 


May a knowledge of the educational practices of other 
nations help us to improve our system and methods of educa- 
tion? 





On the one hand, it has been asserted that the schools of a 
nation, like its laws and customs, are a growth peculiar to 
itself, and can be perfected only by trial and experience under 
the peculiar conditions of their origin and existence. But the 
history of education, the wide-spreading influence of the 
theories of Cominius and Pestalozzi, tend to show that the 
principle of transmission of theories from one nation to 
another, has been a potent factor in the development of true 
methods of education ; and we cannot resist the conclusion, 
not only that it is useful for one nation to study the educa- 
tional practices of other nations, but that it is the surest and 
best way of extending and perfecting the science as well as 
the art of education. 

In seeking to find where we may learn most of that which 
will be useful in improving our schools, we naturally turn to 
the countries where lived the great reformers whose names | 
have just given, and where the fiercest pedagogic conflicts 
have been waged. In these countries—Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland—we find a system of education, scientific and 
thorough in its character, broad in its scope and uniform in 
its practices. The experience of Germany especially, in the 
management of her schools, has been a thoughtful one, and as 
such it commands our respect, and invites our attention to 
some contrasting features of her schools and ours. These 
are sharply defined in some points recognized as vital to the 
best interests of schools: (1) in qualifications of teachers, 
(2) permanence of the teaching force, (3) character of plan of 
studies, (4) school attendance, (5) supervision. 

Under the head of “ qualifications demanded,” we gather 
from the repor of the Commissioner of Education for 
1886-87, that in the States making full reports, only one out 
of seventeen teachers was, in 1886, a graduate of a normal 
school, although about twelve per cent. of all teachers em- 
ployed had attended a normal school. The proportion for 
these States, which include California, Illinois, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin, may be accepted as holding good for the 
rest of the Union. In other words, more than three-fourths of 
the teachers enter upon their calling without any special train- 
ing. This is in strong contrast to the requirements in Ger- 
many, where candidates for positions in the elementary schools, 
(Volkschiilen) must have the equivalent of a normal school 
training of three years, and pass two rigid examinations—one 
at the close of the course, and the other not earlier than two, 
and not later than five, years afterwards. 

The examinations of candidates for positions in high 
schools are very severe, and even one who desires to teach in 
a private family must first. have a certificate of qualification 
from an examining commission. 

Thus we see that teaching is recognized by the Government 
of Germany as a profession, in every way as severe in its 
requirements and as honorable in its character as is either of 
what we are wont to call the three learned professions. 

In the matter of permanence, the German teacher’s pro- 
fession is the chosen career of a lifetime. In the United 
States the average duration of service of teachers is less than 
four years. The minds of our children are moulded in great 
part by young women waiting to be married, and young men 
studying for a profession. What other business would permit 
such a large “ tramp ” element to impair its efficiency or lower 
its standard of effective usefulness ? 

In Germany the plan of study for schools of all grades is 
elaborated by the best educational thought of the State. In 
many parts of the United States the plan is left to a local 
board, made up of men of no special fitness for the task. 

In the matter of attendance, the German law is compul- 
sory, and is enforced; the police officers codperating with the 
school boards. There are also truant schools provided for 
incorrigibles. In this country there is gross neglect in en- 


forcing the law, and also in providing proper truant schools. 
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In Germany, again, there is an organized department for 
school supervision, presided over in each State by an official, 
who is a member of the Government and has a direct interest 
in shaping the educational! policy of the State. The organi- 
zation of schools, the examination of teachers, the criticism 
and direction in methods of teaching, are entrusted only to 
professional educators. 

We should do well to follow Germany’s example in all these 
points. Unskilled direction of the schools means poor in- 
struction, a waste of the children’s time and of the people’s 
money. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
THE Rev. J. E. C. WELDON, 
(Head Master of Harrow School.) 
Contemporary Review, London, September. 

In the large majority of schools which have admitted the 
possibility of organizing a systematic education apart from 
the old classic lines, the institution of what is called a mod- 
ern side, has been regarded as a practical satisfaction of the 
new intellectual demands. A modern side may be generally 
described as a part of the school in which modern languages, 
including English, hold much the same place as the classical 
languages have long held in the school generally. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive that a satisfactory education in public 
schools could be organized, except upon a basis which is in 
a great measure linguistic and literary. But the difference 
between ancient and modern languages as educational instru- 
ments is one of degree; the difference between language and 
other subjects is one of kind. Yet it may beanticipated that, 
when schools are organized scientifically, the distinction 
between the classical and modern sides of a school will be 
merged in amore comprehensive educational organization. 
Then a public school will again possess the organic unity, 
which has been lost since the first inroads were made upon 
the old exclusively classical education. 

The multiplicity of subjects claiming a place in the educa- 
tional system, will necessarily affect modern education in 
three ways. It will lead to the postponement of certain sub- 
jects until a somewhat later age than has been usual. It will 
tend to restrict the range within which certain subjects are 
studied, except by the boys who may study them as special- 
ists, and it will encourage a liberal elasticity in the studies 
offered to a boy, from the time when his special aptitude or 
capacity has been determined. I see no possible means of 
organizing a complete education for the future except in this 
way. 

The human mind, like the human body, requires not only 
food, but a variety of food. The actual amount of the variety 
will depend, to some extent, upon the assimilative or diges- 
tive power of the mind itself. There is always a danger of 
teaching less by trying to teach more. It is clear, too, that 
two or more subjects may, in some cases, be better studied 
successively than together. And,I think it is the case, that 
among such subjects, foreign languages are peculiarly likely 
to get in each other’s way and check and interfere with each 
other. 

I have elsewhere expressed the view that Divinity, Latin, 
French, mathematies, natural science in some of its branches, 
and English literature, including history and geography, are 
entitled to hold what may be described as a primary place in 
education, and should occupy the years from ten to fourteen, 
which are, perhaps, educationally the most important. French 
may be learnt somewhat earlier than Latin, and from nurses 
and governesses, as well as from schoolmasters. 

The postponement of the study of Greek is probably the 
first step in a true and thorough educational reform. 

Versification in Greek and Latin is an art which may, with- 
out scruple or danger, be relegated to a secondary educational 
position. The mechanical part of it, including prosody, the 





extension of vocabulary, and the cultivation of a rhythmical 
sense, would seem to belong, notonly to classical education, 
but to education generally. But it is here that versification 
as a part of the common educational system ought to end. 

As regards foreign languages, it may be said that the proper 
function of a public school is, not so much to teach them con- 
versationally, as to bring boys to a point at which they can 
learn them conversationally by living abroad for a few months 
or a few weeks. 

Again, the present age has outlived the sanguine hopes 
once expressed for the regenerating influence of scientific 
study upon the education of boyhood. The majority of boys 
have cared for science as much or as little as for other sub- 
jects. They have certainly not cared for it more. 

It would seem proper to determine the position of natural 
science in the public schools by two considerations. One of 
these is that all boys should, in their school life, pass through 
an elementary discipline in some branch or branches of scien- 
tific study; the second is, that those boys who may be called 
the specialists in natural science—boys to whom natural 
science in the hands of an inspiring teacher appeals with 
irresistible delight, should devote to it a considerable propor- 
tion of their time. 

Education can never attain a high success by universality ; 
it is only in so far as it is special that it is scientific. It is 
only by paying regard to individualities of temper, taste, 
ability and opportunity that the educational years can be used 
with best effect. All the preparatory part of education has 
for its object the discovery of the true individual goal. It is 
thus that educational reform postulates the tutorial system ; 
the association of one master with a boy in his intellectual 
interests from the beginning to the end of his public school 
life. To discover a boy’s aptitude and encourage it, is the 
whole duty of the schoolmaster; for it is just the boys of 
distinctive character and intellectuality who suffer most from 
a procrustean education. The commonplace is the besetting 
sin of public schools; they have sacrificed the genius to the 
dullard. 

To sum up then: a boy’s school life, so far as it falls within 
the view of this paper, is broadly divisible into three parts; 
the first extends from the age of ten to thirteen years, during 
which his education will be limited to the subjects of primary 
and universal value. Between thirteen and fourteen he will 
pass into the public school, and then it will be necessary to 
determine whether the literary part of his education shall 
take its color fromthe literature of the ancient or of the mod- 
ern world—in other words, whether he shall or shall not learn 
Greek. At sixteen he will make the great choice of his life. 
In making it, he will be guided by his tastes, faculties, needs 
and opportunities. Whatever specialty he is led to study in 
the four great educational lines—classical, mathematical, 
modern, and scientific—he will devote at least half his time 
to it. 





THE MORAL IDEAS OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
M. PAUL BOURGET AND HIS WORKS. 
EDOUARD Rob. 

Revue Bleue, Paris, August 30. 


M. PAUL BouRGET commenced his literary career as an 
aristocratic, sceptical pessimist, drifting with careless in- 
difference down the stream of social and literary decadence ; 
but later on he began to write as one inspired witha holy 
zeal for moral and social progress; and his development has 
been so rapid that .ne new man is born in him before the old 
man is quite dead. Thus his case is one of conflict between 
two beings for the sole possession of a single consciousness, 
which is divided between them. He is at present neither a 
Christian nor a sceptic, neither wholly a moralist who upholds 
good and denounces evil, nor wholly an unconcerned psycho- 
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logical observer who pities rather than condemns what is 
wrong. 

There are two obstacles which prevent this popular writer 
from at once reaching a stage of more decided intellectual 
development. The first of these is his taste for the elegan- 
cies of life. Inthe preface to one of his earlier works he de- 
scribes the model poem of the future as ‘“‘a poem in patent- 
leather boots anda black coat,” and he has remained faithful 
to this ideal of his youth. The scenes of his novels are the 
_ fashionable quarters of Paris. When he occasionally de- 
scribes humble people, he does so with the clumsiness of a 
man who is evidently ignorant of his subject. He delights in 
decorating his tales with minute descriptions of sumptuous 
rooms and pretty furniture. He says, for example, of one of 
his heroines: ‘‘ She was listlessly lying on the sofa in her 
drawing-room in a wrapper of spotless white with angel- 
sleeves, smoking cigarettes of tobacco of the color of her 
hair. On the same table with the little lacquered Japan box 
from which she took the cigarettes, was a folding black leather 
frame, exhibiting in its four compartments, four photographs 
of her select female friends.” This is but a random quota- 
tion from a great number of similar passages descriptive of 
his graceful heroines and their delightful surroundings. The 
tone of rapt admiration which pervades these descriptions 
seems to justify the inference, that M. Bourget is prepared to 
forget the good for the beautiful, and perhaps even for the 
pretty. He needs to be reminded, that moral perfection im- 
plies detachment from the world, that the virtuous and the 
elegant do not readily intermingle, and that it is difficult for 
the rich and, consequently, for Luxury and Elegance to enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, the natural home of humble, 
poor, piebetan Virtue. 

Thesecond—and the more serious—obstacle to M. Bourget’s 
development is his own intellect, which is one of the keenest, 
best informed, and most comprehensive intellects of the time. 
No manifestation of thought escapes him. Despite his own 
high culture he, so to speak, goes out of himself and thor- 
oughly comprehends the ideas of inferior or differently consti- 
tuted minds. He takes reprobate poets like Baudelaire, 
novelists who everstep all conventional bounds like Stendhal, 
and foreign writers whose qualities have hardly anything in 
common with French genius; he enriches himself with—in fact 
assimilates—their thoughts ; he uses them like algebraic ‘‘ pow- 
ers” to multiply himself. This marvellous facility with which 
he divests himself of his individuality is worthy of admira- 
tion, but it is a talent which destroys the usefulness of its 
possessor by disturbing his mental equilibrium. The great 
intellectual wealth which he has thus acquired is—like worldly 
refinement and elegance, but only in a greater degree—in- 
compatible with virtue, at least with that part of virtue which 
consists in detachments from things mundane; for the man 
who is rich in ideas has, like the owner of material hoards, to 
suffer the penalty which is the concomitant of wealth—he is 
so much attached to his possessions that they cannot be said 
to belong to him; he belongs to them. 

Perhaps when, despite these obstacles, M. Bourget’s intel- 
lectual evolution is complete, he will set his face with decision 
against all that is specious and pernicious in modern society. 
Meanwhile, he is writing novels in which the relations be- 
tween the sexes are made the subject of sentimental casuistry. 
The question is—are such books good or bad? Those who 
think that it is the duty of a novelist to clearly draw the line 
of demarcation between right and wrong will unhesitatingly 
answer—bad ; but it must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that a writer may help the cause of human progress when he 
lays complicated problems of life for solution before his 
readers and thus affords them the means of intellectual de- 
velopment and diversion. This is what M. Bourget does. He 
will certainly never save any woman from falling or any man 
from doubt or pessimism. Nor is he entitled to a reward from 





any philanthropic society; but, despite these objections to 
them, his works will be regarded as good books by those who 
make the things of the soul the subject of their high concern. 


SCIENTIFIC, 











A NEW WORLD. 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Deutsche Revue, Berlin, September. 


ANOTHER unexpected and astonishing discovery has been 
made by the astronomers. A heavenly body in which there 
is no division of times and seasons, no alternations of day 
and night, of summer and winter; nothing to mark the days 
the weeks, the years, as they fly. And this star exists in our 
immediate neighborhood—of course in an astronomical sense. 
A telegraphic or telephonic call could reach it in five minutes. 
It belongs to the same heavenly province as we, the same 
solar system ; in fact, it is Mercury—Mercury the companion 
of the sun, recognized, perhaps, by our first parents in Para- 
dise, now as the morning, and anon as the evening, star. By 
a series of thorough and painstaking investigations, it is defi- 
nitely determined that this planet does not revolve on its axis, 
but presents the same hemisphere to the.sun at every stage 
of its revolution round it. 

It has until now been believed that Mercury, like the Earth, 
revolved on its axis in twenty-four hours; and this view 


‘appeared to be well founded, as long as it was impossible to 


test it by an examination of the planet’s surface. 
This is a matter attended with unusual difficulties. The 
orbit of Mercury falls within the Earth’s orbit, and as a conse- 


quence, when it is nearest the Earth it is between us and the 


sun, and presents only its dark side tous. At the period of 
its quadrature, it is visible to the naked eye for from half an 
hour to an hour before sunrise and after sunset. Examined 
through a powerful telescope, it exhibits a semi-circular form 
like the Moon in its first and last quarters, becoming more 
sickle-shape as it approaches us, until it is again obscured. 
The only time at which its whole surface is visible from the 
Earth is when the sun comes between us and it; but at 
that time. it is at a great distance from us, appears very 
small, and besides, it is then very difficult to examine its sur- 
face while so nearly in line with the Sun. In spite of these 
difficulties, astronomers have made it the subject of very 
careful investigation, and as the result of these investigations 
was that the spots recognized one day, were always visible in 
the same position at the same hour, it was naturally inferred 
that it revolved on its axis in twenty-four hours. This con- 
clusion was nevertheless held only tentatively by the leading 
astronomers. In examining Mars or Jupiter through the 
telescope, three hours suffice to afford evidence of its rota- 
tion on its axis; but Mercury being visible for only about an 
hour, it was not possible to reach any reliable conclusion on 
the subject. 

The problem had stood still at this stage of uncertainty for 
a century, when the director of the Lombardy Observatory, 
Schiaparelli, the discoverer of the enigmatical canals in Mars, 
decided to turn the famous glass to which he owed his discov- 
ery, to the investigation of Mercury. Nothing was to be hoped 
for from a daily study of the planet at the same hour, and 
Schiaparelli determined to study it in the full light of the sun. 
Seven years did he devote to this object, viz., from 1882 to 
1889, turning his glass and his eagle eye upon Mercury on 
every suitable day, and securing a hundred and fifty pictures 
of the planet’s surface, none of which differs from the others. 

In these’ pictures we recognize a number of gray spots, 
which are probably forests, or lakes. They are not subject to 
changes, like the clouds, but permanent, both as to form and 
position. Some of these spots, in the west, are arranged so as 
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to form a gigantic 5; and at whatever time of day or at what- 
ever season these are looked for, they are always found in the 
same position, thus rendering it evident that Mercury does 
not revolve on its axis. Whether the planet is to the right or 
left of the sun; whether it presents itself as a full disk, as a 
crescent, or as a sickle, the spots remain always in the same 
place. 

Mercury’s motion around the sun corresponds to the moon’s 
motion around the earth, for the moon always presents the 
same face to us; but the consequences are very different. 
The moon revolves around the earth, and is lighted by the 
sun on both hemispheres; but Mercury revolves around its 
sole source of light, and consequently, a large portion, at least 
of one hemisphere is lighted only by the stars. But as its 
orbit is an elliptical one, the sun reaches to 23 deg. 41 min.on 
either side of the central dividing line of night and day, so 
that a width of only 132 deg. 38 min. is absolutely devoid of 
sunlight at all times. 

And this world is surely peopled! What sort of beings are 
they, fitted to bask in the eternal sunshine? What inter- 


course do they hold with the children of the night? Who 
shall say? 





CAN THE MOSQUITO PEST BE MITIGATED? 
ANONYMOUS. 
Popular Science Monthly, September. 


THE annoyances caused by flies and mosquitoes have in- 
vited the special attention of Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, who in 
1889 addressed a circular letter to the working entomologists 
of the country, offering prizes for essays containing original 
investigations regarding methods of destroying these pests. 
He had especially in view the utilization of the dragon-fly— 
a harmless insect, but extremely voracious and very fond of 
mosquitoes—and the possibility of propagating it artificially 
in places where mosquitoes abound. The results of his cor- 
respondence did not verify his hopes in respect to the dragon- 
flies, but are encouragingly successful in pointing out some 
methods of considerably probable efficiency for reducing the 
hosts of these enemies of mankind. From Mrs. Aaron’s es- 
say we learn that the Cu/iczdez, or mosquitoes, breed in stag- 
nant water, and have been observed living in all stages of 
growth in the most insignificant puddles; often teeming to 
overcrowding in the hoof-holes in boggy pastures. Swamps 
and stagnant pools are the usual breeding places in rural dis- 
tricts. In village and urban localities, rain tanks, undrained 
gutters and garden ditches are the most fruitful places for 
recruiting their numbers. These surroundings are selected 
by the female with a view to the fact, that from three to four 
weeks will be required to perfect the change from the egg to 
the imago. In her selection the female shows the usual in- 
stinct, so noticeable in insect economies. When hatched, 
they hug the sides of pools and shallow margins, and spend 
most of the time at the surface with the orifice of the air tube 
just in contact with the atmosphere. 

They are easily frightened by any motion or stir from above, 
but pay little attention to dangers that may menace them 
from the water. Very little is known of their feeding habits. 
The statement that they are scavengers, feeding on decaying 
substances in stagnant water, has not been confirmed or dis- 
proved. They have been observed to feed on minute ani- 
mals and destroy young trout. They go through several 
transformations, and reach a curious shape in the pupa, 
which has a top-heavy and clumsy appearance, although it is 
quite as active as the larva. After the insect has matured 
and has begun its flight, the principal objects in its remain- 
ing brief existence are the search for the desired mate and 
the duties of reproduction. It is only the female that can 
make our lives miserable, and it would be a mistake to sup- 





pose that any considerable time in the insect economy is 
devoted to it. 

Capt. C. B. N. Macauley, U.S. A., relates that in a mos- 
quito infested region of Montana, he was told how the 
mosquitoes had disappeared as if by magic, on the sudden 
appearance of a brood of devil’s darning needles, or dragon- 
flies of rather large size. The agency of this insect in the 
matter was corroborzied by the evidence of squaw men and 
Indian traders, who said the flies did not appear every mos- 
quito year, but when they did, they came in droves and cleared 
the mosquitoes out. Other writers question the utility of the 
dragon-fly, which is diurnal, while the mosquitoes are noc- 
turnal; he seeks open, sunny places, while the mosquito seeks 
the woods. Still, the dragon-fly preys on mosquitoes, and may 
be more widely beneficial than is suspected. 

Of other means of keeping down mosquitoes, Mrs. Aaron 
recommends flushing the breeding places with water, draining 
swamps, creating active artificial currents, encouraging fish, 
and spraying their hiding places with petroleum. Mr. Weeks 
has faith in the enforcement and observance of sanitary laws, 
and the encouragement of birds. Mr. Beutenmuller advises 
the use of lanterns so arranged as to attract and destroy the 
mosquitoes, with pans of kerosene placed around. 

The most generally effective remedy appears to be petro- 
leum spraying, and draining. 





DEEP-SEA EXPLORATIONS AND SOME OF THEIR 
RESULTS. 


THE Rev. L. BAYNARD KLEIN. 
Dublin Review, July. 

THIS century has achieved important discoveries in every 
department of science. Whole branches of knowledge have 
been created in these eventful years. But greatly as our 
knowledge of the earth had increased, until recently, nothing, 
or nearly nothing, was known of the depths of the sea which 
forms nearly three-quarters of the surface of our globe. The 
soundings of navigators had indeed established the fact that 
there are shallow shoals and banks, deep plateaux alternating 
with deeper troughs and valleys, beneath the mighty waters ; 
it was known that great depths existed in some parts; but ot 
the absolute depth of the ocean and of the true nature of the 
sea-bed in those lower regions nothing was known. 

Still less, if possible, did we know of the kind of vegetable 
and animal life by which they might betenanted. Fora long 
time a belief prevailed that all life ceased below a few hun- 
dred fathoms, as soon, in fact, as a cold temperature and a 
complete obscurity were added to the increased pressure of 


‘the liquid elements. Recent researches, however, have re- 


vealed the surprising fact that animal life not only exists, but 
even abounds, at all depths reached by our soundings, thus 
opening up to modern biologists a new field of study and 
speculation. The opportunity thus offered has not been 
neglected,and many new theories, new conceptions of the 
plan of nature, owe their birth or development to these revela- 
lations from the deep. 

The theory that the depths of the ocean were untenanted 
broke down with the discovery of the “globigerina ooze” 
of the Atlantic, at a depth of more than 6,000 feet, by Lieuten- 
ant Brooke of the American navy, and with numerous other 
discoveries which followed each other in quick succession. 
One of the most important of these was due to the fortunate 
accident which happened in 1860 to the telegraphic cable laid 
between Bone and Cagliari, on the Mediterranean, some of 
the fragments of which were found to be covered with animals 
still alive, when fished up from a depth of 6,000 to 9,000 feet. 

This and other similar discoveries stimulated fresh re- 
searches in all directions. Conspicuous among the leaders 
were Norway’s national poet, Absjorn Absjérnsen, who dis- 
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covered the magnificent star-fish, which he at once called 
Brysinga. Michael Sars and his son Ossian Sars, Duben 
Kounand Danielsen were workers in the same field, and, 
encouraged by their successes, the Lords of the Admiralty 
had the old paddle boat Lahining fitted out for the advance- 
ment ofscience. The next year the Porcupine was fitted out 
for another expedition led by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, the cele- 
brated conchologist. The Porcufine made three expeditions 
during the summer of 1869—the first under Mr. Gywn Jeffreys 
on the west coast of Ireland; the second directed by Prof. 
Wyville Thompson in the Atlantic; the third by Dr. Carpen- 
ter in the Faroe Islands. The Porcupine again went to sea 
in 1870, and this time to the Mediterranean. Inthe course of 
these expeditions on July 22, 1869, the dredge was sent down 
in mid-Atlantic to a depth of more than 14,000 feet, and after 
seven hours was brought up again filled with mud, in which 
were imbedded representatives of nearly all the groups of 
invertebrate animals. This solved the quéstion of the exist- 
ence of living forms in the abyssal zone. 


Meantime the explorations of the Gulf Stream by Louis 
Agassiz and the Count de Pourtalés on board the S/ake, 
tended to a profound modification of the idea that beyond a 
certain depth the same forms of life prevailed everywhere. 
The seas of the West Indies yielded very different forms from 
those of the British Islands; it became evident, therefore, 
that no sate conclusions could be arrived at until after a 
thorough investigation of every region of the globe. This led 
to another and far more productive expedition, now known in 
the history of science as the voyage of the Chadlenger. 


The Challenger, under command of Sir George Nares, with 
a scientific staff under the direction of Professor Wyville 
Thompson, left Portsmouth on December 21, 1872, and after 
a most successful voyage which lasted three and a half years, 
brought home an immense harvest of results, which have 
been gradually set before the scientific world in those pon- 
derous but invaluable volumes known as the ‘‘ Challenger 
Reports.” 


During the four crossings of the Atlantic from the Cana- 
ries to the West Indies and Nova Scotia, from Bermuda to 
the Azores; thence to Brazil; and from San Salvador to the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Challenger gathered a precious har- 
vest. From great depths strange blind crustaceans were drawn 
up; but to upset the theory that all forms at great depths 

. Should be blind, crustaceans and fishes possessing eyes—nay, 
eyes of extraordinary dimensions—were brought up from abys- 
sal depths, where a photographic plate revealed no trace of 
light. The foraminiferous mud of the Atlantic was found to 
be stocked with deep-water corals, sponges, sea-urchins, star- 
fishes, and many other forms ; upon whose delicate lovelinegs 
human eyes had never gazed before. 


At last the Chad/enger altered her course for Australia, and 
got her greatest soundings, 2,600 fathoms, between Sydney 
and Wellington. Later, on their way to Japan, they came on the 
greatest ocean depth yet ascertained by accurate methods, 
viz., 4.575 fathoms. The Challenger made 492 soundings on 
her long voyage, and the dredge had been sent down 234 
times. 


From 1880 to 1883 the French fitted out the 7ravazlleur 
and the 7a/sman, which, although they did not cover as wide 
a field as the Challenger, contributed very valuable material 
in respect of the narrower area of the coasts of France and 
the Mediterranean. 

The general conclusions based on these investigations are, 
that the marine fauna becomes poorer and more incomplete 
as we descend further toward the ocean depths, and that the 
abyssal fauna is not a primordial fauna, but rather a fauna 
constituted byemigratior. The inferior types, those starting 
points of our zodlogical classification, are wholly wanting, 





and no class of the animal kingdom is found to be at all fully 
represented. 


COUNT MATTEI’S SYSTEM. 
: HER EXCELLENCY, LADY PAGET. 
National Review, London, August. 


In discussing Count Mattei’s system and remedies | shall 
probably say things which will call forth smiles of pity on the 
lips of science. I think this perfectly natural, and from the 
scientific standpoint justifiable. My knowledge of medicine 
is entirely empirical, helped, perhaps, by a certain intuition, 
and forced upon me by living for many years in countries 
where doctors of the Dulcamara type were still ev vogue. I 
am rather in the position of the bone-setting shepherd or wise 
woman of the remote villages of my native Saxony, who cures 
with charms and simples, and any /ése sczence | may commit, I 
hope will be forgiven, as none of my medicines have done 
anybody any harm, and thankfully be it said, have cured a 
good many. 

The difference between homceopathy and the Mattei medi- 
cines seems to me to be this—that while the former removes 
acute local affections more quickly, the latter go far deeper 
and have more action inchronic affections. The Mattei medi- 
cines appear to purify the blood, reconstitute the fibre, and 
infuse new life into the body. I imagine that this is due to 
the electric principles these medicines contain, and any who 
wish to try for themselves need only take five grains of the 
scrofoloso giappono, dissolved in tea, wine or water with every 
meal, and he will soon have a delightful sense of vigor and 
elasticity, an excellent appetite, capacity for exercise, and 
improved sleep. 

Count Mattei’s medicines are composed entirely of herbs 
which are found in the woods and on the mountain slopes of 
the Apennines among which he dwells. Many of these herbs 
are the simples so well known by our grandmothers, but, un- 
fortunately, all but forgotten in these days of progress. 

Count Mattei’s system is called Electro-Homceopathy. He 
infuses the electric spark himself; that is his secret. He 
leaves it in his will to his adopted son, but he will not publish 
it, because he says, the process being complicated, he is cer- 
tain that the medicines would be falsified; as it is, everybody 
can be certain by sending to Bologna to get the genuine 
article. 

I have often heard it said that electricity cannot be fixed in 
a medicine. Yet there are the most beneficent waters of Gastein, 
which are known to contain no foreign ingredients but are 
thought to be electric. Electricity can be fixed in water, and 
the baths confer much benefit. It has been shown that for 
growth of plants electricity replaces both light and warmth. 
Plants have been put into a perfectly dark room and the pots 
placed upon isolators. They were daily watered five or six 
times and electrified from a quarter to half an hour. Even 
anzmic plants awake to new life under this treatment. The 
flowers and fruits of these plants were exactly the same as 
those grown out-of-doors. The plants in the same room 
which were not electrified all died. 

Count Mattei’s medicines are composed of electricities and 
globules. The electricities—which are generally only applied 
outwardly—are the white, which is more or less neutral, and 
can be used for headaches, neuralgia, etc., and the red (posi- 
tive) and the yellow (negative) go, as a rule, together, and 
relieve nervous disorders of every kind. The internal medi- 
cines are specifics for various kinds of diseases, fevers, chest 
affections, diphtheria, cancer, etc. 

One little word I must add in praise of the Agua della pelle, 
of which a few drops poured on a fine towel and passed over 
the face after washing will keep the skin smooth and free of 
wrinkles—forever,—Count Mattei says; but if it is only until we 
arrive at the age of Ninon de L’Enclos we can be content. 
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WHY PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD? 
THE Rev. CHARLES R. BONNELL. 
The Church Review, New York, July. 





THE practice of praying for the dead is older than Christian- | 
ity, as old as that natural ignorance and timidity concerning | 
death, from which the Gospel is intended to deliver us. 
Heathen and Jews prayed for the dead, and in the infancy of 
Christianity so did also those who were under heathen and 
Jewish influences. First is that which is natural, afterward 
that which is spiritual. St. Augustine, matured in heathen 
philosophy, was disposed by feeling and habit to pray for the 
dead. Judas Maccabzus, who knew not the grace and truth 
which came by Jesus Christ, was an earlier example of the 
practice. The Fathers, though our teachers in the Holy 
Scriptures, are as other uninspired teachers, and lead us by | 
sentiment to error, if we be not watchful. Those who seek | 
for encouragement from Holy Writ to pray for the dead, 
plead St. Paul’s prayer for Onesiphorus, whom they suppose 
then dead. But it is equally possible that he was (as was his 
wont) merely absent from his household. Besides, St. Paul’s 
prayer does not refer to the period between death and resur- 
rection, but to ¢Aat day, against which he had committed his 
own hopes unto Christ. He prays that Onesiphorus, who had 
shared his privations, may then share his rewards. At that 
day, spirit and body, one again, they would stand together. 

The absence of Scriptural support for prayers for the dead is 
further shown by those who find it in confessedly obscure 
texts; for example, Peter iii: 19, which is specially applied to 
the times of Noah, and the conclusion from which is the great 
benefit of Holy Baptism. The clear Scriptures are our guides, 
and they exhort us to die now unto self, if we would be assured 
of life in Christ. When. we consider the nature of man, the 
province of prayer, and the union of faithful spirits with 
Christ, we perceive the unreasonableness of prayers for the 
dead. Like David—in this a man after God’s own heart—the 
Christian ceases to pray for him whose spirit is fled. He rests 
in hope. 

The present life limits man’s wants and dangers; his possi- 
bilities and his privileges are human. The works of darkness 
are to be cast offand the armor of light put on, zow, in the 
time of this mortal life. Now is the accepted time. At 





burials we confess that God has taken the spirit; we commit 
the body to the ground. This is the end of the natural man; 
we look next to the resurrection. 

To comfort mourners, the Apostle does not suggest prayers 
for the dead, but offers the consolation that Christians who | 
have fallen asleep are with Christ, who will bring them totheir | 
own again. Shall we turn from Christ’s work, by which we 
are prepared to join these perfect spirits, to pray for them, 
forgetting that they live in spirit? We pray for men while 
they live, while we have time,—for the living who can praise 
God, as men, as fathers making known to children God's truth. 

We know in whom we believe. Christ receives the spirit, 
which is his own life. It is not separated from Him, as men 
are in the flesh. 

Of course reference is here made to those who die in 
the Lord, Asa warrant to pray for those who die in sin, 
we need a gospel which neither our present condition nor 
Holy Scripture supplies. Is not the great demand for prayers 
for the dead caused by failure to live the mortified life? 
Those who acknowledge that Christ died to give them life, 
unwilling to give up their lives for His sake, would quiet their 
fears of the consequence of their faithlessness. Ever post- 
poning preparation for death during the present life, they would 





have a plea for postponing it until after death. Against such 





blind folly the Word of God stands as a solemn warning: 
“« To-day, if ye will hear My Voice.” 

It is claimed that a great work of purification must be done 
in paradise to fit men for heaven. If so, it is by purely spirit- 
ual means. Man cannot do it nor understand its methods. 
The life in the body is clearly the time of probation. Man's 
agency in redeeming his brother is limited by death. 

Let us pray without ceasing for all men; that our present 
life may be quiet and peaceable; that we may live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world—in short, that 
God’s will may be done on earth. Let us not presume to follow 
conjectures concerning the secret things of the Lord our 
God, but humbly and trustingly follow those which are 
revealed. 





A FOURTH FORM OF CHRISTIANITY. 
HENRY C. BADGER. . 
Unitarian Review, Boston, September. 


FOR the greater part of a century we Unitarians have been 
trying to find out who, what and where we are. All liberal 
Christians, all Broad Churchmen, are in the same boat. We 
are all afloat, all at sea, all drifting—whither? To this ques- 
tion Socialism makes answer, Catholicism makes answer. 
What answer has liberal Christianity to give? So many an- 
swers there are, that we seem to have reached the time 
foretold, when “ your young men shall see visions and your old 
men shall dream dreams.” This that follows is one of those 
dreams. 

We take it for granted that God is ceaselessly guiding that 
grand movement which began, after ample preparation, at the 
foot of the cross of Christ. That movement continually 
changes. It is modified by every rock or sand-bank it meets ; 
but it flows on, continually growing, ever changing, yet ever 
the same. Men’s opinions are the shifting shores; men’s 
affections the unchanging natural forces, from which, and 
because of which, it flows. As these affections come from 
God, and take hold on Him, the stream flows and lives as 
naturally as any other river, by and because of the eternal 
interaction of earth and heaven. Part of this joint activity 
we can understand, especially when its product is fairly dis- 
played in the past; part of it we can never understand, and 
our assumption that we do understand it, is what leads 
so many of us nowadays to “ play such fantastic tricks before 
High Heaven.” 

But now there are three great stages or forms of Christian- 
ity which we can study with some comprehension. We had 
first rudimentary Christianity, lasting till Constantine and the 
Council of Nicea. The power of Rome then forced into being 
the second great form, which we may term zmferzal Chris- 


| tianity, which was built on the military-political plan of power 


assumed by the Roman Church, the Eastern Church and the 
English Church. These are the noblest organizations man 
has ever made. They wield enormous power. They power- 
fully impress the imagination. It isa grand and impressive 
spectacle to see them crumbling away to-day, as the founda- 
tion is digged front beneath them. 

But the foundation of the third great form of Christianity 
is perishing even more rapidly; Protestantism built on the 
infallibility of the Book. This was another assumption. In 
no line or word does the Book make such a claim for itself. 
To counter-check the great fort built by our foe, we built 
another over against it. Errors dash themselves to pieces on 
other errors. Science bombards a false hypothesis or theory, 
by building another a little less unttue. Both are errors, 
Both pass away. Theology is sciénce trying to understand 
religion. Science is always a foolish thing when it attempts 
to explain anything but the outer shell of phenomena. She 
never grasps the secrets of God. 

Protestantism as the third great form may be called critical 
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Christianity. Its assumptions on behalf of the Book stimu- 
lated research. And it has so searched out and scrutinized 
the facts of Christianity and the foundations of the Church, 
as to scale and shake the foundations of Religion itself as 
never before. The war of -o/ogzes has raged, until the field is 
$trewn with the wrecks of once confident battalions. Where 
systems of philosophy have dashed each other into pieces, 
Agnosticism now hoists its flag and claims the field as its 
Own. 

Is it too much to say that critical Christianity wedded with 
Rationalism must land in Agnosticism? When Huxley tells 
us that we have no knowledge of God, it is Science that is put 
on trial. Let Rationalism land in Agnosticism and we turn 
immediately to study our Rationalism. The restless heart 
cannot cease to aspire. It will not lie down content before 
any gate which Science says man cannot open. It will 
open #t or it will dig under it, or it will leap against it until 
the bounding of its impatience begets wings that can soar 
above it. 

Possibly that is the very key to our problem. What man’s 
mind cannot do, his aspiring soul must do. Truth is not simply 
a quality of intellectual perception or logical sequence. If 
knowledge is to deal only with such forms of truth, Science 
has indeed “placed but a barren sceptre in her grip.” Agnos- 
ticism may be found to be the word for which our century 
has been waiting. And Huxley’s honest and manly utterance 
seems now most likely to lead Faith to say to Science with 
Gratiano: “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 

It is, of course, a question of keenest interest, what changes 
are to come when critical Christianity has fully ground up 
the assumed dogma basis of Protestantism, and imperial 
Christianity shall lay down her sceptre. Prediction is foolish 
as well as vain. Man might as well have tried to picture the 
shell of a nautilus before one ever swam the sea. God creates 
all the products of vital processes. Man studies only those 
processes which God has made. 

God is changing the world’s life. He is doing it in His own 
way and in His own time. The Christian disciple simply 
knows that it is doing, and is willing both to work and to 
wait. Faith looks on beyond time to eternity, when all things 
being subdued unto the Son—“ Then shall the Son also him- 
self be subdued unto Him that put all things under him that 
God may be all in all.” 

Such is our faith and such our dream. 





THE POWER OF CULTURED MIND. 
THE Rev. J. S. Ross, M.A. 
Canadian Methodist Quarterly, Toronto, September. 


THERE are two leading ideas in seeking an education: one 
is for pecuniary profit, the other for intellectual treasure. 
The difference between the two may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing : Lord Brougham said he “‘ hoped the day would come 
when every Englishman would read Bacon.” Cobden re- 
marked, “‘ He hoped the day would come when every English- 
man would eat Bacon.” 

“ Reading,” said Bacon, ‘ makesa full man, conversation a 
ready man, writing an exact man, and, it might be added, 
thinking a strong man.” Even if one forgot almost all he 
ever learned at college, the discipline undergone there would 
give him a trained mind for any kind of intellectual work. 
Education is the long-sought philosopher’s stone—the true 
alchemy which turns everything into gold. It makes the dif- 


ference between Franklin the printer's lad and Franklin the 
philosopher ; between Herschel the piper’s boy and Herschel 
the astronomer; between Humphrey Davy the wood-carver 
and Humphrey Davy the world-renowned chemist; between 
Elihu Burritt the blacksmith at the anvil and Elihu Burritt 
the learned linguist. Education finds diamonds in the mud, 





angels in the marble, and brings up pearls from the depths of 
obscurity. 

Knowledge is power. A little knowledge gives the Indian 
his paddle; more knowledge gives the white man his steam- 
boat. The calculations of the mathematician, the researches 
of the phvsiologist, the discoveries of the chemist, all tend to 
alleviate the ills of life and advance the onward march of civ- 
ilization. 

The culture of mind develops leaders in the world of 
thought. The so-called practical man will have none of 
them. Metaphysiciansto him are dreamers. He forgets that 
philosophers inspired the French Revolution; that intellec- 
tual ideas govern the laws of the social and political world. 
Votes weighed are more than votes counted. If scholarship 
loses the election of to-day, it determines the policy of to- 
morrow. 

These facts prove that education is a two-edged sword, 
whose Damascus blade cuts both ways, and, further, that 
the very subject which by many is supposed to be the most 
impractical of all, cannot possibly be ignored with safety by 
the Christian Church. Let the Church learn from Austria! 
Once she was essentially Protestant; not one in thirty 
adhered to the Papacy ; but the Jesuits obtained a controlling 
influence in the Universities. It created no alarm at the 
time; for people generally consider higher education so high 
in the clouds as to affect nothing on earth. Now what is the 
result? Austria is no longer Protestant, but one of the most 
bitterly bigoted Roman Catholic countries in Europe. In a 
single generation Austria was lost to the Protestant Reform. 
Protestants dare not now sing in their worship, lest they 
attract attention. The Protestants cannot even obtain apart- 
ments in the new University. The authorities design to 
doom them to perpetual ignorance, and thus deprive them of 
culture and influence in society. 

Exactly the same plan was adopted by Julian the Apostate. 
He tauntingly told the complaining Christians, that wor- 
shippers of the Carpenter and followers of the Fisherman had 
no claim to culture. ‘‘Keepto your ignorance,” he cried ; 
“eloquence is ours; your doctrine has only one word, ‘ Be- 
lieve’; then keep to your faith.” Thus the Christians were 
cut off from those higher offices which required training, and 
were excommunicated from the society of educated men, to 
become “‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water” to the sur- 
rounding heathen. 

The great benefactors of the race are those who have es- 
tablished and endowed our colleges. The names of Harvard, 
Cornell, Vassar, McMaster, Jackson, Gooderham, and many 
others, will be preserved in affectionate remembrance for all 
time to come; and, indeed, whoever sustains a Christian 
school of learning sends down through all the corridors of 
time ennobling and elevating influences, and lives again in 
the heroic lives of generations yet tocome. Marble decays, 
ships drag to pieces, mansions lapse in ruins, but what is put 
into thought and brains for the Kingdom of God will live 
forever. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





HOW CALIFORNIA CAME INTO THE UNION. 
GEORGE HAMLIN FITcu. 
The Century, New York, September. 

On the oth of this month was celebrated with fitting cere- 
monies at San Francisco, the fortieth anniversary of Cali- 
fornia’s admission to the Union. 

The philosophic historian, across the vista of forty years, is 
apt to look with a certain polite condescension upon the lead- 
ing events of early Californian history,and especially upon 
the Bear Flag movement, which has been characterized as un- 
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called for and unjustifiable. But the historian is unable to 
put himself in the place of the chief actors in that episode and 
other stirring events that crowded the ordinary normal de- 
velopment of a century into a decade of strenuous life. 

The California pioneers brought across the plains along 
with their huge wagons, which have been so aptly termed 
“ships of the desert,’’ a passionate love of freedom and indi- 
vidua! rights, that colored all their life in this far western land. 
Rugged and hardy themselves, they found a pastoral people 
living a life as gracious as their climate. The two elements 
refused to mingle, and the stronger at once asserted itself. 
That the conquest was made with so small loss of life and so 
little personal suffering, is greatly to the credit of the aggres- 
sive race, and evinces rare self-control. 

About the time that the Bear Flag party were preparing for 
action in Sonoma, Commodore Sloat, with the American 
Pacific squadron, was at Mazatlan, under specific orders to 
eccupy California at the first outbreak of hostilities with 
Mexico. The English admiral, Sir George Seymour, was on 
board the British frigate Col/ingwood, in the harbor of San 
Blas ; and Sloat feared (as did many of the California settlers) 
that he intended hoisting the British flag at Monterey, should 
he first get news of the Mexican war. When Sloat received 
proof of the capture of Matamoras by Gen. Taylor, he sailed 
with all possible speed for California, and reached Monterey 
on the 2d day of July, 1846. As Admiral Seymour’s frigate 
was not visible, Sloat expected to meet little if any opposition 
in raising the American flag and taking formal possession of 
California in behalf of the United States. But he found that 
Fremont’s “ Bear Flag” revolt had stirred up a strong feeling 
of resentment in the breasts of the native Californians, and 
for five days he hesitated to take any action. However, on 
July 7. he formally demanded of the Mexican commandant 
the surrender of Monterey. That officer evaded responsibility, 
and a force of 250 seamen and marines under Capt. Mervine 
was landed and marched up to the old custom-house, which 
usually bore the Mexican colors. There was no hostile 
demonstration, the people merely crowding around as eager 
spectators. Commodore Sloat proclaimed his intention to 
hoist the American flag at Monterey and to carry it through- 
out California, the Stars and Stripes were run up, three roar- 
ing cheers were given, a salute was fired, and California be- 
came American territory. The subsequent events ofthe con- 
quest may be stated ina paragraph. Sloat, weary of responsi- 
bility and in ill-health, turned over his command to Commo- 
dore Stockton, and left for the East. Stockton enjoyed 
responsibility. He promptly accepted Fremont’s troops, 
which Sloat had declined, and vigorously pushed the cam- 
paign against the native Californians, who were massed at Los 
Angeles. It required six months to subdue the revolt, though 
the engagements which occurred were little more than skirm- 
ishes. The insurgents surrendered to Gen. Fremont, and the 
treaty of Cahuenga on January 13, 1847, ended the last stand 
made by the natives for the control of the territory. 

Col. Richard B. Mason succeeded to the position of Got- 
ernor of the territory and commander of the United States 
forces. There were for six months rumors of efforts to re- 
conquer the territory by Mexico, and of strong dissatisfaction 
among the natives in the southern counties; but all doubts 
and fears were ended on August 6, 1848, when news was re- 
ceived of the ratification of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
by which Mexico ceded territory including not only California, 
but Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. Property rights and 
Mexican grants and titles were to be fully respected, and Gov. 
Mason by proclamation assured all the old inhabitants that 
their rights and liberties would be fully protected. . 

Nevertheless, the hard-headed American pioneers demand- 
ed a better system of government than the Mexican law had 
left them. It was believed that Congress would not adjourn 
without providing proper officers for the new territory; but 





a savage political warfare over the question of slavery exten- 
sion was then raging, and California became a bone of con- 
tention at Washington. 

This was the situation when an event was made known, 
which gave a new and enormous impetus to the movement in 
favor of State government. Gold was discovered by John 
W. Marshall in Capt. Sutter’s mill race at Coloma, on or about 
January 19, 1848; but the fact had not become generally 
known untilseveral months later. When the truth became 
assured, there was such a rush to the new E] Dorado as was 
never before known in history. Eighty thousand is aconserv- 
ative estimate of the number who flocked to California in the 
twelve months following Marshall’s discovery. Meetings 
were held in Sacramento, San Francisco, and San José, and 
delegates chosen to a convention for forming a provisional 
government. 

The convention met at Monterey, on September 1, 1849 
The Northern men numbered 22, against 15 from the slave- 
holding States, 7 native Californians, and 4 of foreign birth. 
After long debate, the boundaries were fixed as they stand to- 
day, and a State Constitution adopted, which did good service 
for thirty years. In the election which followed, Peter H, 
Burnett was chosen Governor by 6,716 votes, his two compet- 
itors, Sherwood and Sutter, receiving respectively 3,188 and 
2,301. Onthe 15th of December, 1849, the first Legislature 
met at San José, and Gov. Burnett was installed five days 
later. John C. Frémont and Dr. W. M. Gwin (a pro-slavery 
Democrat and friend of Calhoun) were chosen as United 
States Senators, and George W. Wright and Edward Gilbert 
as Representatives. 

While the California Legislature was wrestling with a code 
of laws for the new State, the fight over her admission to the 
Union was renewed with great bitterness in Congress. In 
January, 1850, Henry Clay introduced his Compromise Bill! 
for the admission of California. The long and acrimonious 
debate which followed was participated in by some of the 
most brilliant men that ever sat in Congress, including Clay, 
Webster, Jeff. Davis, Foote, Mason, Bell and Seward. The 
result was the passage of the Omnibus Bill, by the Senate on 
August 13, by the House on September 7, and its approval by 
President Fillmore on September g. 

The good news reached California five weeks later by the 
Panama mail steamer Oregon, and was received with such 
demonstrations of joy as have been seldom witnessed. Old 
pioneers even now cannot speak with unmoistened eyes of 
the scene that followed. The California of to-day, with its 
thoroughly American people, of tireless energy and equally 
great self-control, is the best monument to the wisdom of 
those pioneers who laid the foundation of its statehood. 





THE ORDEAL BY POISON. 
AN EPISODE OF FETISH WORSHIP. 
CUTHBERT WITHERS. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, September. 


THE short tropical afternoon was rapidly closing in when I 
reached the chief village of Nkula, a tributary princess. As I 
neared the clustering group of dome-shaped huts, I heard the 
monotonous and lugubrious sound of a tom-tom mingled 
with the crooning of many voices raised in lamentation. On 
the report of our arrival Nkula stepped out to meet us. Her 
appearance was a pleasant surprise. She was young, tall, and 
well made, with shapely limbs and figure. Her face and ex- 
pression were full of meaning, and intellect of an unlooked 
for capacity seemed to beam from her dark and dreamy 
almond-shaped eyes. The sunlight glistened on and accen- 
tuated the clearness of her smooth dark skin—for her only 
garment was a grass cincture—and flashed upon her heavy 
brazen ornaments. 

She received me with a quiet grace and manner, not alto- 
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gether free from curiosity, which she repressed with a studied 
courtesy, that elsewhere would have been called well-bred. In 
response to the usual salutations she offered me the shelter of 
her village, and gracefully accepted a present in token of good- 
will. When asked what was the cause of the mourning and 
lamentation going on around us, her pouting lips seemed to 
quiver with momentary pain, and her nostrils to dilate with 
sudden passion as she faced me. Then it all faded and she 
simply answered, “Come.” 

Silently I followed her into a hut where lay two small black 
children stiffened by the hand of death. Nkula stood silently 
pointing at them a few minutes, and then with pathetic sim- 
plicity, she said with a perceptible tremor in her voice, ‘‘ They 
are mine. Some one bewitched them suddenly, for they were 
playing together when bed-time came.” 

I soon learned, that in accordance with custom Nkula had 
sent for a witch-doctor to her fendal lord, Emba, who was her 
inveterate foe, and when on the following evening he arrived 


_ and the whole village was assembled, she announced the 


tragic deaths of her children, and then in loud, determined 
tones, demanded the punishment of the accursed wretch who 
had bewitched them. 

Then the weird and interesting ceremony commenced. 
Fuel was heaped on the fire until its lurid flames played fierce- 
ly on the set features of those around it. The witch-doctor 
sat on his haunches, and began a solemn, monotonous incan- 
tation, accompanying himself with a running series of tones 
from his stringed instrument, which rang out, now sharp and 
clear, now falling to a low vibration, as the cadences of his 
song were fierce or sad. At its close, a band of women, their 
bodies daubed with red and white paint, their heads hideous- 
ly decked with feathers, marched round and round the fire, 
each holding a fowl in her hand, plucking it as she walked, 
and throwing the feathers into the flames. When the last 
feather was plucked, the fowls were thrown on one side, and 
each seized a small stringed instrument, and twanged it loud- 
ly toa new chant. Faster and faster round the fire they 
danced ; crash after crash of wild music mingled with screams 
and mocking cries, until exhausted nature gave way beneath 
the strain of this maddening excitement, and one of the 
women fell to the ground in a fit of violent hysterics. 

Instantly the music ceased, and a dead silence followed, 
broken only by the crackling and roaring of the flames. On 
each face was set a look of fearful, heart-rending anxiety. 
Slowly the medicine man rose, and lifting the panting figure 
from the ground, supported it in his arms. With the wild 
gesture of a maniac, she seized his arm and dragged him for- 
ward, giving vent to a shriek so wild and despairing in its in- 
tensity that my blood ran cold. Dragging him along with 
superhuman force she flung herself violently on the ground 
at the feet of Nkula, and was seized with a second horrible 
fit of hysterics. 

The die was cast. The bewitcher of Nkula’s babes was 
Nkula herself! Even then before her affrighted and awe- 
struck people, she might have flung aside the fetters of re- 
lentless fate her own fanaticism had forged. But her nature 
was of sterner stuff. One swift glance round on her silent 
subjects, one swift quiver of the mobile features, and she 
raised the calabash of poison without trembling to her lips. 
Ere one could have stayed the action, she was quivering in 
the dust in a frightful death agony. 





ECCENTRIC CHINS. 
CorRA STUART WHEELER. 
Drake's Magazine, New York, September. 


A CHIN is, generaliy speaking, an index to the character of 
its possessor. The man or woman with the long, flat chin, 
known as the jimber-jaw, is apt to be talkative, emotional, 
and given to passionate outbreaks of every kind, and tohave no 





idea of the value of money. The round chin like a little but- 
ton is an essentially feminine feature, and seems in many 
cases to be a direct dispensation of grace to counteract the 
sternness of a lofty, intellectual forehead. Dark-eyed women 
have this button chin, but rarely the accompanying forehead, 
unless their eyes are small or of that hard quality called 
“snaky.” The owner of suchachin is fond of admiration, 
tenacious of her lovers, and disposed to ignore the rest of her 
sex. The cleft or dimpled chin—cleft in man, dimpled in 
woman—indicates a gentle and lovable, but weak, nature. 
The short, and in some cases curved chin, shows that its pro- 
prietor is unscrupulous. The short, flat, characterless chin 
means obstinacy and an absolute lack of the business faculty. 
Furtive and suspicious eyes often look out of the face to 
which such a chin belongs. 

There are other chins, the shape of which it is perhaps un- 
necessary to describe. Such, for instance, is a Maine farmer’s 
chin, with its stubby beard expressive of his struggle with a 
rock-strewn inheritance ; and such is the protesting, embit- 
tered chin of his hard-worked wife. Such, also, is the chin 
full of unctuous promise, which one hails with satisfaction on 
the face of a new house-keeper or landlady, as a sign that she 
is, in Yankee phrase, a good provider. 

The chin being a guide to character, a man in search of a 
companion whose temperament will be the supplement and 
corrective of his own, has but to examine his chin and look 
out for its opposite, selecting in preference to all, that ineffa- 
ble baby-chin-grown-up, which he will instinctively recognize 
as the one “ which custom cannot stale.” With such a moral 
appended to it, this dissertation on chins may perhaps help 
unwary man to find his mate. 





WINE FACTS AND FABLES. 
CHARLES COOPER. 
Longman’s Magazine, London, September. 


IF there is one subject more than another which develops. 
the mendacity of male human nature, that subject—when it’s 
not angling—is certainly wine. The effect of wine upon 
the imagination is not dependent upon the mere drinking of 
it; it seems to be sufficient that a man talk about it, buy it, 
sell it, possess it—if it be but a single bottle of Castle A from 
the grocer’s round the corner—to convert him at once from 
the simple hum-drum habit of truth-telling to a disregard of 
the veracities as magnificent, as if he were a professional 
framer of joint-stock company prospectuses. 

It is extraordinary how much every man knows about wine 
by nature’s light alone. Your host may have cultivated his 
taste upon gin and small beer for the first forty years of his 
life; but when he has made his fortune and formed his cellar, 
no expert can teach him anything that he does not know 
about vintages, cr#s, bouquet. Here and there in the world 
one may meet with an exceptional individual who will confess 
himself no judge of horseflesh; another, maybe, whom the 
admission that he never fired off a gun in his life does not 
cover with confusion as with a garment; but he who will un- 
blushingly admit that he is not endowed by nature with a nice 
and discriminating palate for wine, is little short of a /usus 
nature. 

It was in the year 1688, when Louis XIV. was King, that 
Dom Perignon, a pious monk and wise beyond his contemp- 
oraries, entered upon the important post of cellarer to a fra- 
ternity of monks of the order of Saint Benedict in the hamlet 
of Hautvilliers, situated on the Marne, about fifteen miles 
from Rheims and four or five from Epernay. Much depended 
upon the cellarer, for the revenues of the Abbey were drawn 
solely from its vineyards, and upon the taste and judgment of 
him who manipulated their produce the prosperity of the 
Order rested. Now Dom Perignon was a heaven-born cellar- 


er. Consider whathe did. Heinvented corks! Before his 
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time men had been content to stuff handfuls of flax soaked in 
oil into the necks of their bottles when they wanted to stop 
them. Then finding that the wine which came into his 


hands, being grown in different situations, showed different 
characteristics, the brilliant idea suggested itself to mix the 
different kinds together, until he obtained a mixture entirely 
satisfactory to his fastidious taste. So he became the first 
blender of wines whereof the world has cognizance. These 
discoveries were the result of thought and judgment. His 
greatest discovery, for which posterity gives him most credit, 
was arrived at by accident. A closely corked bottle exploded, 
and lo! to an expectant world the mystery of effervescence 
was revealed, and vin mousseux—what we call champagne— 
was the result. 

Nobody, not even the pious cellarer himself, kuew why the 
wine effcrvesced. He had a fine palate and a sound judg- 
ment, and knew how to take advantage of his discovery, but 
he was no chemist, he, and the connection between sugar and 
carbonic acid was not dreamed of in his philosophy. It was, 
so the wiseacres said, because of theage of the moon, or the 
season Of the year when the wine was bottled, or because of 
the addition of spirit, of alum, or all sorts of nastiness. So, 
when Perignon was no more, they set to work toimprove upon 
his processes, and drugged their wine to such an extent that 
gastric disturbances ensued and people got disgusted, and for 
a while vzx mousseux fell into disrepute. 

The artificial production of wine is a large subject and full 
of curiosities. Bold and original were the wholesale and 
export wine merchants who got into trouble in Paris a few 
years ago, through selling a certain raspberry-scented Médoc, 
entirely innocent of grape juice—a preparation which rightly 
merited to be described as “‘ curious,” colored, as it was, with 
an extract of coal-tar and sweetened with glucose. A Bir- 
mingham chemist produced a very fine claret (Chateau Dig- 
beth), by fortifying with spirit a solution of cream of 
tartar, and flavoring with orris-root. Tasted in the dark it 
was all that could be desired for introducing a new industry to 
Birmingham; but the wine was white, and every coloring that 
he tried marred the flavor and bouquet. The chemist had a 
conscience, and so refrained from using magenta dye, which 
is prepared by boiling aniline over dry arsenic acid; so 
nothing came of Chateau Digbeth commercially. 

Snobs will have nothing to do with an inexpensive wine. 
Apropos of this a story is told by Mr. Mathieu Williamson, to 
whom a friend in the wine trade offered a glass of wine, which 
he drank himself at home and gave to his family. It was 
genuine grape juice, coming from the Céte d’ Or district, and 
the merchant was able to retail it at 12s. per dozen at a fair 
profit. ‘‘ Afterwards,” says Mr. Williams, ‘‘when calling at 
the merchant’s place of business in the West End, he told me 
that one of the best customers had just been testing the 
various samples of dinner claret then remaining on the table, 
some of them expensive, and had chosen the same claret as | 
had. What was my friend todo? Had he quoted 12s. per 
dozen, he would have lost one of his best customers, and have 
sacrificed his reputation as a first-class wine merchant ; there- 
fore he quoted 54s., and both buyer and seller were perfectly 
satisfied. The wine merchant made a large profit, and the 
customer obtained what he demanded—a good wine at a 
‘respectable price.’ He could not insult his friends by putting 
cheap I2s. trash on zs table.” 

Of all wine superstitions probably that which has been most 
persistently cherished by gastronomers is the theory that age 
enriches wine illimitably. All things organic are subject to 
decay, and wine is noexception. Notwithstanding which 
tolerably well-known fact, when a well-known cellar is put up 
at auction, connoisseurs almost fight for the possession at 
fabulous prices of a few bottles of wine so old as ‘to have be- 
come long since undrinkable. 

There is a story of questionable authenticity told of a cer- 
tain bin of choice wine, which George IV. valued so highly 
that he would have it produced on special occasions only. 
The household were not so scrupulous, however, and drank 
the port with so little discretion, that when the King ordered 
it to be brought to table one day, it was found that there was 
but one bottle left. Dismay sat upon all countenances. There 
were still some hours to dinner, and a trusty messenger 
rushed round to the confidential purveyor to the palace with 
the single bottle in his hand, asa sample totry and get it 
matched. The messenger was fortunately successful. The 
artist produced a blend of the same character as the sample, 
and promised to prepare some more of the same whenever it 
was wanted; “Only,” he darkly hinted, “it must always be 
drank the same night, for it would not keep until the next 
morning.” 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND, 
1620-1789. By William B. Weeden. 12mo. In two volumes. 
pp. 964. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 
1890. 





[From the Archives and Probate Records of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, from early local histories and the more recent publications of 
town records, from family papers and many other sources, Mr. Weeden has 
here collected an immense mass of facts, illustrating the daily life and economy 
of New England from its first planting until the ené of the Revolutionary War. 
These tacts are arranged methodically, with a view to show the condition in 
New England, at different periods, of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
the fur trade, the fisheries—especially the whale fishery—the habits, manners, 
morals and social life of New Englanders, their whims, fancies, prejudices and 
superstitions, and whatever can give a clear idea of them. An attempt is made 
to exhibit the influence of all these matters and what potent parts they played 
in the drama of New England’s history. There are nine appendices, the longest 
one showing the prices of the principal articles of food and drink and the 
wages paid, in each year, from 1630 to 1789. ] 

When the first English immigrants settled in New England, they 
found there powerful tribes of Indians, organized on a system of 
clans, each clan being known by its /ofem mark, the tortoise and the 
like, often tattoced on the skin. These Indians led a peacetul life, 
due to the fact that they had an established system of trade and inter- 
course, served and fostered by a money called wampum. This was 
the name of white beads made from stems or inner whorls of certain 
shells, said not to be found north of Cape Cod. It was the Dutch 
who first introduced this bead money of the Indians. The New Eng- 
landers borrowed from the Dutch the idea of using wampum, and it 
was the general medium of exchange until 1661 and 1662, when the 
colonies ceased to receive wampum as lawful currency. But its use 
died out slowly, and as late as 1704 it was current with silver on the 
Connecticut shore. Wampum is the symbol of the rise and fall of 
aboriginal-colonial life in New England. The trade between the 
whites and red men, carried on by the employment of shell beads, kept 
peace between the two for many years. 

Between 1630 and 1640 were founded most of the towns which have 
had so powerful an influence in shaping New England. These towns 
were laid out in a manner believed to be best suited to attain two 
objects, first, the tillage and culture of the soil ; second, the main- 
tenance of ‘‘ civil and religious society.” Grants of land were made 
to individuals, but upon condition that the land be fenced in. If this 
was not done, the grantee must give up the land allotted to him, 
Those who received lots nearest the ‘‘ place for Sabbath assembly” 
had smaller home lots and Jarge tracts on the outskirts to be improved 
in agriculture. The form of church administration—‘‘ the meeting” 
—was in the fullest accord with the magistrates and the civil govern- 
ment. The ministers appear at every important crisis in civil affairs, 
and compel respect for their views in shaping the policy of the Gen- 
eral Court. Taxeswere levied for the support of religion, and at- 
tendance on church worship was compulsory, Yet, notwithstanding, 
such was the New Englander’s jealousy of ritual, liturgy, and priest, 
that the Bible could not be read at any public service, and marriage 
must be performed by a civil magistrate and not by the pastor. A 
sermon could not be uttered at a wedding, but these careful casuists 
listened to exhortations. 

The Indians conferred an inestimable benefit on the New England 
settlers, by making them acquainted with Indian corn and teaching 
them how to plant it. The fur trade, especially in beavers, came 
first in time, but fishing became the more important commercial in- 
terest, and upon fish the settlers chiefly subsisted. Commerce began 
with the West Indies, John Winthrop being the first ship owner. A 
vessel made two voyages ina year, carrying. fish, horses, provisions, 
pipe-staves and lumber, bringing back sugar, molasses, indigo and 
cotton. This commerce was extended to the Western Islands and 
elsewhere by 1662, when there were nearly 100,000 sheep in New 
England. Between 1640 and 1642 homespun industries developed, 
mills for grinding grain driven by water or wind, saw-mills, potash 
making, leather tanning, glass-making at Salem, the weaving of wool 
into cloth, and a malt house at Ipswich. In 1639 they began to 
print at Cambridge. The middle of the century saw houses and 
furniture of a better kind, roads and ferries, inns closely inspected 
and governed, with well-settled manners, and notions of life that dom- 
inated New England for at least one hundred and fifty years there- 
after. Morals were inculcated by law. The unwritten ‘‘ blue laws” 
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Prevailed everywhere. Sunday was kept with an awful strictness, 
which made life a burden for every cheerful or broad-minded man or 
woman. Life in general, though wholesome, was dull and joyless, 
with occasional coarseness. 

The English Navigation Acts, passed in 1651 and 1660, crippled 
New England commerce for a time, but the Acts were evaded, and, in 
spite of them, alarger commerce grew up. The risks of the seas 
were increased by privateering and piracy, which it is difficult to 
separate in the latter half of the seventeenthcentury. But New Eng- 
land did not discourage either privateers or pirates. The people 
wanted to buy the prize cargoes—cheap in their sudden abundance— 
the sailors wanted the prize money. Yet the New Englanders had 
spurts of morality in this regard, and in one of these the Bostonians 
sent poor Captain Kidd to England, tried him in the Old Bailey, and 
hung him. 

One of the great achievements of New England was the whale 
fishery, which began in 1713 with the first pursuit of the sperm whale. 
New England did not invent the whale fishery, but she adopted and 
developed it early, throwing into it that characteristic courage, 
energy and enterprise, which caused her to triumph over the whole 


world in the skilful adaptation of her native resources to this peculiar 
business. 


The three and even five year voyages were great training schools for strength, 
endurance, self-reliance, for those qualities in men that confront danger and 
overcome difficulty. Intheir marine service these men underwent discipline and 
acquired subordination; often they worked out this experience in a tamer, but 
thoroughly useful, lifeon shore. Nor were the domestic virtues of the New 
Englander subverted or essentially changed by the temptations of rough living 
and an enforced asceticism. A good proportion of these voyagers had homes, to 
which they clung with a tenacity on!y inspired by the pangs of such banish- 
ments. Sails did the work of oars, and steam replaced sails in the later develop- 
ments of this business. Applied science, grappling with natural forces in many 
ways, has lessened the relative social need for the products of the whale. But 
it is a very rich community and a fortunate age which can afford to dispense 
altogether with the results of the whale fishery, whether economic or adminis- 
trative, whether social or individual. In subduing this monster to his own 
wants, man achieved great collateral results. Skill, courage, fortitude, wealth 
and social vantage followed in the wake of leviathan, and our fellows took them 
to themselves. Whale, Indian, strong-timbered craft, and swift clipper boat 


are gone, or going. No one can contemplate these achievements and this decay 
without sadness. 


In 1708 began the African slave trade in New England, the con- 
science of which was not troubled in the least about the traffic for 
more than a hundred years. Previously, the Winthrops and other 
Puritan colonists asked and received Indian captives for slaves as 
freely as any partisan went for loot or plunder. When New Eng- 
landers discovered that their climate was too harsh, their social 
system too simple, to engender a good, economic employment of 
black labor, they became convinced of the sinfulness of the slave 
trade and would have nothing to do with it. As early as 1640 the 
molasses imported from the West Indies was converted into rum. 
But aftendistilleries became numerous, the distilling of rum and bar- 
tering it for negroes grew into an enormous commercial industry. 

After the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 New England commerce throve 
apace. In that year the schooner was invented in New England, the 
first craft of the kind having been launched by Abraham Robinson at 
Gloucester, Mass. Tradition runs that a bystander exclaimed, as 
she slid into the water, ‘‘ How she schoons!” The sagacious and 
delighted master-builder cried out, ‘‘ Aschooner let her be.” Then 
came more luxury in living and in dress. Wigs and ladies’ hoops 
were introduced. The clergy wore the former, but preached against 
the latter. So, when an earthquake occurred, the people of a consid- 
erable town in Massachusetts were ‘‘ so awakened by this awful Prov- 
idence that the women generally cast aside their Hoop Petticoats.” 
Tea was introduced, though there were as yet no teakettles, and 
when the ladies went for a gossip and drinking, each carried her own 
teacup—very small—with saucer and spoon. 

The peculiar genius of New England, its will active in putting forth 
its energies, its adaptive power in bending those energies to the 
public business in hand, shone forth in the siege and capture of Louis- 
burg, on Cape Breton, in Acadia. Theera of colonial commerce, 
the race of colonial merchants in New England, closed with Peter 
Faneuil, a New Yorker born and bred. Louisburg was not taken 
when he died. After 1740 the customs in daily life changed little 
up to 1789. During the Revolutionthere was some commerce. It 
was at that time Massachusetts started the China trade which 
afterwards assumed such great proportions. When peace came, Europe 





was soon convulsed by revolutions of her own; needing food and 
carrying ships, she bought them or used them wherever they 
were to be had. Then New England took a high place in our com- 
mercial marine. Her fishermen, sailors and merchants carried the 
starry flag through the seas of the world. 





CHAUTAUQUA IMPRESSIONS. By Helen P. Strong. _ Illus- 

trated. Matawan, N. J.: H. P. Strong. 1890. 

[This little book, wlth its daintily illuminated cover, abounds in artistic 
sketches of scenes in and about Chautauqua. It is neither a detailed descrip- 
tion of the place and its Aaéditués nor an essay upon its work and mission— 
though these ‘‘ Impressions” savor somewhat of both.] 

The feeling of one who has really visited Chautauqua is something 
like our discovery in childhood, that Jerusalein is a real place in 
every-day geography ; and he is quite prepared for the suggestion 
urged by the guide-posts to ‘‘ Register at the Dock, that your friends 
may find you.” 

“The Dock” at Chautauqua is so far imbued with the ‘‘ Chautau- 
qua Idea”’ that we are sent there for scientific books and temperance 
literature, as well as for time-tables ; and it is crowned with a chime 
of bells which soothes us to sleep nightly with the tune, ‘‘ How firm 
a foundation, ye saints of the Lord !” 

Leaving The Dock and climbing a short hill, we come to Vincent 
Avenue, and the short block where meat and milk stands on one side, 
and a hardware, a dry goods, and one or two grocery, stores, with the 
all-important post-office, on the other, furnish all the physical minis- 
trations required in this intellectua! retreat. There are eager traders 
with wagons outside the upper gate, who look upon ‘‘ the Chautau- 
qua Idea” as another name for an unprincipled monopoly. 

Aimlessness has no place in the Chautauqua life. Some mental 
activity is required even in deciding what line of study to pursue or 
what lectures to attend. Each morning, bulletin boards and tree 
trunks are placarded with inviting programmes of the day’s privileges. 
‘* Some things must be left out” is the motto for the over-ambitious. 
Not a few may be seen before eight o’clock in the morning, 

‘Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn,”’ 
on their way to the College of Liberal Arts, or Normal Hall. The 
army of instructors represents colleges, universities and theological 
seminaries, trom Maryland to Nebraska, with Prof. W. R. Harper, 
Ph.D., of Yale, as Principal. 

The school of the English Bible (treating the book from a literary 
and historical standpoint) is an interesting feature of Chautauqua. 
The classes meet from eight to twelve in the morning, and Dr. 
Harper attracts full classes. The amount accomplished by this inde- 
fatigable worker is only equalled by his thoroughness. 

There is no better way of getting general knowledge than the habit 
of learning from every one we meet the thing of which he knows 
most. Specialists—hobbyists, if you please—(if you have enough of 
them) are the best instructors. 

Lewis Miller, the father of Chautauqua, welcomed the Assembly of 
1888 with the cordial declaration that, having paid the gate fee, visit- 
ors were entitled to speak to every one they met without further 
introduction. In Pratt Avenue, when the eleven o’clock tide is set- 
ting from the college toward the amphitheatre, you feel the true 
Chautauqua atmosphere. Everybody is astir, and the flow of talk is 
fed from the platform and the lecture hall. 

‘«The survival of the fittest’’ often determines the size of the 
amphitheatre audiences. If the lecturer or performer fails to hold 
the people by what he has to give them, they, being free to come, 
seem to feel equally free to go. So merciless are they in the exercise 
of this freedom that one speaker took occasion to thank his hearers 
at the beginning of his lecture, saying that he ‘‘might not have an 
opportunity to do so at the close”—a happy thought, capable of 
wider application. 





MAURIZIO'S BOYHOOD; or, All for Christ. A Tale of Mod- 
ern Martyrdom. By Margaret E. Winslow. 16mo, pp. 272. Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, Phila- 
delphia. 


[The design of this work is to incline the hearts of boys and girls to give 
up ‘‘all for Christ’ when necessity demands. It is a simply-worded state- 
ment of the fundamental! truths of evangelical religion, combined with an ex- 
posure of the evils of superstition and priestcraft in Italy, and clothed in the 
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form of a novel of which the heroin youth sacrifices everything to his religious 
convictions and in early manhood receives his reward.] 


Mr. Paulo Luchetti, a descendant of an aristocratic Roman Catholic 
family, was living in a pretty villa on the outskirts of Milan when 
reverses compelled him to enter mercantile life inthe city. Being 
anxious and able to give his son Maurizio a liberal education, he sent 
him to the lyceum of Mr. Paira, a well-known tutor in Lyons, who, 
while professing the Protestant religion, gave assurance that he would 
not interfere with the religious beliefs of his pupils. Among the 
subordinate teachers in the lyceum, however, was a Protestant young 
man named Le Maire, who was skilled in narrating interesting 
portions of the history and legends of Lyons. One morning Mr. Le 
Maire related to his pupils the history of the martyrdom of the 
Christians of Lyons in the second century. His description of their 
sufferings and heroism was so vivid that on the mind of Maurizio 
Luchetti it made a great impression, which, being deepened by a sub- 
sequent conversation with Mr. Le Maire, led Maurizio to determine 
that he, too, would become a martyr. 

Just how he would do it he did not clearly see, but that would adjust itself 
afterward; it was enough to-day to resolve ; and the boy on the strength of this 


resolution had risen to such a height in his own estimation as to feel himself to 
be even now quite worthy of a martyr’s crown. 


Mr. Le Maire was promptly dismissed from the lyceum because his 
narration of the martyrs’ story was regarded by Mr. Paira as a viola- 
tion of the principle of religious neutrality which he had pledged 
himself to maintain. In the heart of Maurizio, however, the spirit 
of self-sacrifice once kindled remained unquenched, and he soon lis- 
played it by risking his life to rescue from death Mr. Paira’s daughter 
Fauchette, a girl of fourteen. 

Maurizio completed his course of education at the lyceum, and in 
the eighteenth year of his age returned to Milan, where Mr. Le Maire 
had meanwhile become a preacher. Maurizio was still a Roman 
Catholic ; but, on one occasion, he went to a meeting at which Mr. 
Le Maire delivered an evangelical address. 


Mr. Le Maire spoke of self-sacrifice, of suffering for the faith, of self- 
denial for the sake of others, of the motive determining the character of the 
action, He showed how much that passes for religion is self-seeking under an- 
other form—an attempt to buy happiness in this life and safety in the next by a 
round of outward observances ; and then he showed, how Jesus Christ was the 
only perfect self-sacrifice as well as the only true example of self-sacrifice. He 
drew a picture of that humble, unobtrusive life lived daily and hourly for the 
good of others, the sacrificial death at its end which alone can open the King- 
dom of Heaven to sinful men, and the yearning love which still exerts itself to 
bring these sinners to heavenly blessedness by bringing them to Him. Then, 
suddenly changing tone and manner, with a burst of eloquence ot which 
Maurizio had hardly supposed him capable, Mr. Le Maire called upon his 
hearers to ‘come to’ this Christ, to ‘look’ at Him exalted upon the 
Cross of Calvary, to accept His sacrifice as the only way to absolution for past 
sin, to give themselves to Him as the oniy way of living a noble and holy life, 
to set aside self-righteousness and dependence upon outward forms, and to de- 
vote themselves, body and soul, for time and for eternity to His service even as 
He devoted Himself to them. 


It was the first truly evangelical sermon Maurizio had ever listened to, and 
it went where the Holy Spirit sent it—directly to the young man’s heart. 

And before leaving the room where that sermon was delivered 
Maurizio said to Mr. Le Maire, ‘* I have decided to give myself to His 
service.” 

In ashort time Maurizio, becoming established in the faith, formally 
joined Mr. Le Maire’s congregation, and was compelled to inform his 
mother that he had ceased to be a Roman Catholic. Here Maurizio’s 
trials began. He was constantly obliged to listen to his moth- 
er’s threats, reproaches, and entreaties, and to witness the grief she 
felt on his account. Inthe midst of these trials, however, he could 
not resist his intense longing to proclaim the salvation he kad found ; 
he preached to the young menaround him. This led to his dismissal 
from the office in which he had been employed, and ultimately to his 
expulsion from the family home. Mr. Le Maire was at that time too 
poor to support him, but gave him a letter of introduction to an aged 
missionary living near acountry towncalled Trianto. Provided with 
that letter Maurizio proceeded to Trianto. His life there was at first 
one of hard work and privation, but eventually it was crowned with 
eminent success. He became a well-to-do man of business, opened 
several Sunday-schools, did other evangelistic work, secured the pas- 
torate of a new church for his spiritual teacher, Mr. Le Maire ; was 
the means by which his own mother was converted ; married Fau- 
chette Paira, and found himself the centre of a social circle of which 
every member could say that he had witnessed for, and been rewarded 





by Christ. ‘‘ Each found in his own blessed experience that he who 
forsakes anything for the Kingdom of God’s sake shall receive even 
here an hundred-fold.’’ 





FUN AND FINANCE. A Discussion of Modern Church Nov- 
elties in Connection with the Subject of Christian Giving. By 
Rev. Newton Wray. pp. 162. Boston: McDonald, Gill & Co. 1890. 
[There is no ‘* fun” between the covers of the unpretending little volume 

which bears the above suggestive title. The author discusses very soberly and 
earnestly the subject of providing funds for church expenses, missions and 
other Christian charities, and condemns without reservation charity balls, 
chureh fairs, festivals, bazaars, sales, drills, fan festivals, apron-parties and like 
devices in connection with Christian giving. In the preface he says : 

** Believing that many churches are astray in their financial methods, and 
that a return to God’s Word alone will obviate the difficulty they have in sup- 
porting His cause, and bring them the prosperity they vainly seek otherwise, 
the author opposes 7 ¢ofo their money-getting novelties as unwise, unscrip- 
tural and harmful, and submits the reasons.” 


An introduction by the Rev. A.J. Gordon, D.D., of Clarendon Street Church, 
Boston, follows the preface: The importance of the subject can hardly be 
exaggerated. The nineteenth century is repeating the folly of the fourth, in 
trying to win the world by conforming to the world. When Christianity gets 
upon good terms with the world, the time of peril sets in. We take pleasure in 
introducing this little book as a protestin the right direction. May it serve asa 
danger signal for the unwary.] 

The ruling idea of Christianity is benevolence. Giving is grace. 
Where this abounds, there will be no resort to human expedients to 
get money for charitable objects. The Macedonians, whose liberal- 
ity the apostle commended, were not enticed to give, by things that 
appealed to appetite or fancy. No fairs or suppers were needed. 
Macedonian liberality was rooted in self-surrender and the consequent 
experience of grace. Where these motives are now relied upcn, tke 
same results are apparent. 

Substitutes for voluntary, direct offerings destroy liberality, and 
resolve giving, into a matter of convenience. There is no chance to 
develop the grace of self-denial in church members, while the world is 
called in to bear their responsibilities. 

Anexample of the logical outcome vf the system, may be found in those 
scenes of folly, misnamed ‘ charity balls.’** The art of “ stealing the livery of 
heaven to serve the devil in” will exist, as long as there are people who wish to 
gratify selfish natures without the appearance of being selfish; but the dis- 
guise is often very thin. A young man about to be executed for crime, referred 
to charity balls as among the potent influences that led to his downfall, and said 
they were ‘only the devil’s white aprons.** Every sensible man must know 
that the end sought is worldly pleasure, and that the wants of the poor are 
merely made the occasion therefor. 

It has come to be taken for granted, that people must be won by 
premiums of some sort. Every department of church work is in- 
fected with the blight. Sunday-schools vie with each other in the 
use of doubtful methods of increasing attendance,scme go'ng beycrd 
the ordinary Christmas treat, and offering sums of money for schoi- 
ars. It becomes more and more difficult to hold the attendance thus 
bribed ; and the Holy Spirit is thus forgotten in the unhallowed 
attempt to catch a crowd. 

A church member should be disciplined for not giving, as well 
as for other habitual and wilful sins of omission or commission. 
The object is not to compel men to be religious, but to prevent their 
cloaking their avarice and deceit under a profession. As Whedon 
says of such a delinquent, *‘ Let him be viewed by both the world and 
himself as disowned by the church.”’ 

Christ never intended His church should resolve herself into a 
caterer or trader. The mission of churches is to convert men, not 
amuse them or pamper them for gain. In these days, they have be- 
come the purveyors of shows, and festivals, and suppers, and grab- 
bags, and broom drills and allsorts of catch-pennies. The latest 
thing is a patent ‘‘ Church Society Quilt Chart,” which is sold to but 
one society in a town, charging a certain per cent. on the quilts ! 
Among the lesser evils growing out of raising money by fairs, festi- 
vals and the like, are the small jealousies and heart-burnings arising 
among those engaged in getting themup. One lady of large experi- 
ence in church matters said she had rarely known such an affair to be 
carried through without provoking a spirit of rivalry among the ladies 
which was far from Christian. 

God will not suffer an enterprise bearing His indorsement to fail, 
If His people will but contribute according to their ability and rely 
on Him forall that is needed, He will command the increase, and the 
work will not languish for want of means, 
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POLITICAL. 


OBSTRUCTION TACTICS IN AMERICA. 


The Times, London, Sept. 3.—Morning after 
morning the telegraph communicates the out- 
lines of protracted struggles in the Senate of 
the United States over the duties on textiles 
and metals, and points of contested interna- 
tional reciprocity, without the sign of a con- 
clusion. The tediousness of the procedure is 
the more flagrant for the contrast of the com- 
parative facility with which the House of 
Representatives accomplished its main legisla- 
tive work. Thespectacle of party manceuvres 
commonly has been much more demonstratively 
audacious in the more popular Assembly than 
inthe other branch of Congress. The supe- 
rior celerity of the House is owing to the intro- 
duction of a code of rules which, in the hands 

.of aspeaker determined to put down obstruc- 
ticn, has proved extraordinarily effective. A 
democracy is patient of rather high-handed 
exercises of perogatives by its leaders. 
Though in one or two cases Mr. Reed might 
be thought to have somewhat stretched his 
authority, public opinion remains on his side. 
To the Senate, with its conservative instincts 
and pride in its ability to guide its course by 
argument and reason, the project of anything 
approaching a closure or a presidential dicta- 
torship is profoundly repugnant. Of its own 
will it is not likely that it would ever have en- 
tertained the thought. But the national sen- 
timent which commended their evolution in the 
practice of the House of Representatives has 
made itself felt in the Senate in the same di- 
rection. Senator Quay’s resolution is open to 
the objection that it has been framed with a 
view to a single measure. It is of the obnox- 
ious nature of a privilegium. The subject is 
almost certain to be again mooted, and on a 
broader basis. American opinion will not be 
contented to see legislation sail prosperously 
through the Lower Chamber of Congress, only 
to be permanently weather-bound in the Up- 
per. 

The propensity of the public, in countries 
governed mainly by representative bodies, to 
insist that the Assemblies shall find means for 
the repression of the unlimited loquacity of 
individual members is everywhere becoming 
manifest. The concentration in Parliaments 
of the national powers has rendered it the more 
evidently necessary that their energy shall not 
be spent in talking. The vehemence with 
which opinion in the United States is now cen- 
suring the attitude of the Senate is the more 
unmistakable, for the impartiality of the 
condemnation it pronounces. Their true 
anger is divided between a Parliamentary 
system which has not armed itself with re- 
sources against the perversion of its forms to 
the destruction of its legislative competence, 
and the Republican majority in possession, 
which, by its mismanagement or want of 
management, has permitted the dilemma to 
arise. 

Apparently the Federal Elections Bill is not 
going to be carried ; and the Republicans will 
come to the poll in the autumn without any aid 


tion, of the frustration of their bold stratagem. 
For its unlucky sake they have let their coun- 
trymen perceive how much more keen they 
are to wip a party triumph than to legislate 
for the national interest, and that they have 
not the capacity to compass their object, sel- 
fish as it is. 

The postponement of Mr. Lodge’s so-called 


crat victory upon the biack as well as the 
white population in the South. The best 


the stage in a manner to prepare for their 
recall and welcome hereafter. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 

Ny. Y. Times (Ind.), Sept. 15.—The Tariff 
Bill will be reported to the House by the Ways 
and’ Means Committee. The Committee on 
Rules has decided to have the House act di- 
rectly upon it without first sending it to the 
Committee of the Whole. The amount of 
debate to be allowed has not yet been deter- 
mined. Mr. Reed is inclined to think that 
none is needed, and Mr. McKinley is said to 
think that a couple of hours may be properly 
accorded ; but it is probable that two or three 
days may be given. Inany case, it is hoped 
to get the Bill through the conference com- 
mittee by the close of next week. There may 
be persons unreasonable enough to think that 
this ‘‘ railroading” of a measure of this im- 
portance is dangerous to the interests of the 
people, but they forget that the interests of the 
people are not regarded, nor intended to be 
regarded, in this measure. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), Sept. 15.—On 
this measure of paramount consequence—legis- 
lation upon the one great economic industrial 
and commercial question before the country— 
that has engrossed the attention of the people 
for many years—that has occupied Congress 
nearly nine months of this session—the House 
of Representatives is to be asked and to be 
coerced into the abdication of its rights, its 
duty and its perogative—by handing them 
over to four of its own members—as four of 
the seven conferrees of the House will settle 
the final form of this Bill—for good or for ill— 
so far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned. . 

That is the true intent and meaning—the 
humiliating effect—of the resolution and 
‘*Rule’’ already prepared that is to be put 
through the House at the first convenient 
opportunity this week— possibly to-day. There 
shall be no consideration of the amendmentsin 
Committee of the Whole, such as existing 
rules require, and after a brief, one-sided de- 
bate in the House an immediate vote is to be 
taken upon non-concurrence with all the 
amendments in one lump, and then the whole 
business of what shall or shall not be the Tariff 
law and policy of this country is to go to 
seven Senators and seven Representatives— 
four of each set having the power to lay down 
the law. 

That is what the Congress of the United 
States, with its 329 Representatives and its 84 
Senators, will be reduced to in a few days—on 
this Bill which has such vital bearing on the in- 
dustry, trade, commerce and finance of the 





from it, and with the shame to bear, in addi- 


United States! And all this because the ex- 


‘* Force Bill’’ will have the effect of a Demo- | 


which the Republicans can hope is to go off | 


igencies of party politics require that there 
| shall be a precipitate adjournment now, after 
| more than nine months of “ futile dalliance ’’— 
| and that some sort of Tariff Bill shall be passed 


| before that adjournmeut. 


| New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Dem.), Sept. 


| 16.--As the matter is now being manipulated, 
| the House has actually no official knowledge of 
the character and contents of the Tariff Bill, as 
| it now is, after its return from the Senate. It 
| was at once made over to the Ways and Means 
Committee which recommended the rejection of 
theSenate amendments inthe lump. The sup- 
position that there was any intelligent discus- 
sion of the Bill in the two hours devoted to the 
debate is ridiculous. The Bill was sent to the 
Conference Committee without any resolution. 
Once there the House has no further authority 
over the measure, for when the committee sub- 
mits its report the House has no authority to 
alter or amend it. It has simply to decide 
whether it will accept the report or not. 

Without any exaggeration this is the actual 
fact of the case, that the House will finally 
decide upon the fate of the Tariff Bill without 
knowing officially what is in it. However, 
everything in connection with this Tariff Bill 
is so monstrous, that the adoption of such 
monstrous measures to give legal effect to it, 
is in strict keeping with the character of the 
Bill. 


Chicago Herald (Ind.),Sept.12.—Now that the 
McKinley Tariff Bill, mutilated by the Senate 
in the interest of its own favorite monopolies, 
has been returned to the House of Represent- 
atives, the real work of ‘‘ revising” the Tariff 
for the benefit of Republican monopolies will 
begin. From the first the protective tariffs 
that have afflicted this country have been 
hatched up in the star chamber sessions of con- 
ference committees. House and Senate have 
pulled this way and that, as they have been 
swayed by conflicting interests, but conference 
committees, carefully selected on behalf of the 
privileged classes, have finally determined the 
rate and the amount of the plunder. This 
interesting stage in the proceedings has now 
been reached again. 





THE NEW BALLOT LAW. 


Syracuse Herald (Ind.), Sept. 11.—The trial 
of the new Ballot Law at the village election 
in Far Rockaway, Long Island, on Tuesday, 
was on the whole very satisfactory, and dem- 
onstrated that the new method of voting is 
practical and efficient. The voters had little 
difficulty in casting their ballots according to 
law, and the voting was rapidly and quietly 
conducted. It does not appear that there is 
afforded any sure way of evading the law in 
respect to ascertaining whether bribed voters 
keep their contract to vote acertain ticket, 
and hence one great aim of the statute will be 
realized. 

Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Sept. 15.—It is a 
significant fact—if it be true as reported—that 
the most diligent students of the provisions of 
the new election law which will go into oper- 
ation for the first time in this city at the No- 
vember election are the professional poli- 
ticians. The same thing has been commented 
upon in connection with the ballot law passed 





by the New York Legislature last spring. The 
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only election which has been held under that | only favored reciprocity in a limited number 


law occurred about a week ago at Far Rocka- 
way, Long Island, and a journal which had 
been and is one of the most earnest advocates 
of the new law and of the Australian system 
of voting, notes with regret that the only per- 
sons who went down from New York City on 
the day of the election to watch and study the 
practical workings of the new law were well- 
known machine politicians and ward workers. 
Why this interest on the part of the opponents 
of ballot reform and this apathy on the part of 
itsfriends? Dothe friends of the reform in 
this city and State, for example, expect that 
those who opposed it, decried it, sneered at it 
at every step of its progress, and against 
whose evil influence and machinations the law 
is aimed, now that the law, as the phrase is, 
‘‘ has gone upon the statute book,” are going 
toturn to and with zeal and in good faith 
strive to make it a success? All the election 
machinery is to-day practically in the same 
hands and under the same control as beforethe 
passage of the law. 

It will not do for the friends of ballot re- 
form, having got their law ‘‘ upon the statute- 
book,” to quietly fold their,armsand leave the 
law to take care of itself, and consider their 


was not so in Massachusetts, the first State in 
the Union to adopt the Australian system. 
The Massachusetts Ballot Reform League, a 
body composed of many of the best men of 
both political parties, isin full activity and 
operation to-day, and does not consider its 
work done as long as there are ignorant voters 
to be instructed, hostile or indifferent or care- 
less election officers to be watched and held to 
a strict performance of their duties. It is 
this very energetic, business-like course on the 
part ot the Massachusetts ballot reformers that 
has made the reform a success in that State, 
and has encouraged its adoption in other 
States. The friends of ballot reform every- 
where should follow the example of the Massa- 
chusetts reformers. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Halifax, N. S., Herald, Sept. 11.—The 
opinion of a number of United States Senators 
was expressed in the Senate debate of Monday 
by Senator Spooner, when he said: ‘‘ He 
would not favor reciprocity with Canada. He 
hoped to see the day when the American flag 
would fly over Canada, and when the British 
flag would be gone. Commercial union would 
come with political union, and not until then.” 
But on whatever ground the opposition has 
been based, there has, as yet, been no disposi- 
tion shown on the part of the members of the 
Senate to enter into reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments with Canada. When Mr. Wiman in- 
duced, if he did induce, Senator Sherman to 
make a proposal to open reciprocity negotia- 
tions with Canada, he did a service for that 
country which he could scarcely have antici- 
pated. He provoked a discussion in the United 
States Senate, which furnished evidence that 
the necessary majority in that body are op- 
posed to the negotiation of a reciprocity 
treaty with this country. He completely 
knocked the bottom out of the unrestricted 
reciprocity scheme, for in making his proposi- 
tion even Senator Sherman declared that he 


| 





of products. In a word, Mr. Wiman buiided 
far better than he knew! The Canadian peo- 
ple have been taught that they must rely upon 
themselves and cease looking towards Wash- 
ington. 


Toronto Empire, Sept. 9.—The essential 
difference between the Sherman proposal and 
others respecting trade with Canada, which 
have been brought before Congress, is that it 
does not bind us beforehand to an unrestricted 
reciprocity, which it is out of the question for 
us to adopt, but asks for a negotiation, leaving 
it an open question as to what measure of 
reciprocal trade would be mutually advanta- 
geous. If such a resolution passes, we may be 
sure the Dominion Government will meet 
Congress half way, for while it has scouted, as 
all patriotic Canadians have, the surrender 
which Mr. Wiman advocates, it has always 
manifested a disposition to facilitate reciprocal 
trade, in so far as it may fairly and honorably 
be done. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 
NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser (Ind.), Sept. 


| 15.—The hayseed finds himself daily a more 
work done and their responsibility ended. It 


and more imposing figure in contemporary 
politics. He is not there to stay, but while he 
is there, he is portentous to behold. For some 
time past the horny-handed son of toil has 
been having things pretty much his own way 
in the South. And in the recent conventions 
in Indiana and Michigan he has shown that he 
is a power in the West. The significance of 
his triumph in those two States is emphasized 
by the fact that in the former it was the Re- 
publicans who put a farmer at the head of 
their ticket, while in Indiana the Democrats 
have made a like bid for the support of the 
rustic voter. As we have more than once pre- 
dicted, the rule of the farmer, being that of a 
class, will be but ephemeral ; but while he is 
with us he will, like his own seventeen-year 
locust, make things exceedingly lively. 


XN. Y. Sun (Dem.), Sept. 15.—The figure of 
the Southern farmer as an Alliance man 
threatening the fortunes of the Democratic 
party continues to fade without interruption. 
Benjamin Ryan Tillman, around whom the 
new agricultural sentiment of South Carolina 
has surged, carried the Democratic State Con- 
vention there on Thursday, and was nominated 
for Governor. But instead of adopting a plat- 
form of impracticable farmer fancies, he made 
one out of rockbottom Jeffersonian Democracy. 
The only distinctly political coloring matter in 
it was this: 

‘““The Democratic party of South Carolina,in con- 
vention assembled, hereby reaffirms the platform and 
principles of the National and State Democratic party, 
particularly favoring the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, an increase of currency,and the repeal of 
the internal revenue system.”’ 

What is old in this is from the national Dem- 
ocratic platform of 1884. What is new is the 
reflection of a vast popular demand in nowise 
conflicting with any traditional Democratic 
sentiment or practice. The South Carolina 
farmers are all for it, but they are for it as 
Democrats, and not as Alliance men. 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), Sept. 15.—In three or 
four of the Southern States the Farmers’ Alli- 





ance has realized its dreams; it has become 
an irresistible power; it has borne down all op- 
position ; it has become the Democratic party 
itself. ‘‘ Alliance men—Democrats,” to quote 
the words of Gov. Gordon ina recent speech 
at Atlanta, ‘‘ two armies with a single flag, or 
rather one great army acting In a dual capacity 
and yet holding the unity of faith.’’ So com- 
plete is its control of the political organization 
in North Carolina, that the old-line Democrats 
have hardly raised a finger to preserve their 
party identity. The members of Congress that 
have refused to swear allegiance to the princi- 
ples of the Sub-Treasury Bill have been swept 
aside, and as a consequence the State will, 
with a single exception, have a solid Alliance 
deiegation in the next Congress. 





REAPPORTIONMENT BILL. 


Rochester Herald (ind.), Sept. 12.—The 
Congressional Reapportionment Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Dunnel! Wednesday puts a dif- 
ferent complexion on the probable cast of 
future Congresses than the estimate which has 
been so freely used since the census returns 
were sufficiently well known to permit of such 
speculation. The general estimate has pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the number 
of Congressmen would not be increased, and 
in such case New York would have two less 
members than now. Mr. Dunnell’s Bill pro- 
vides that the number of members shall be 354, 
an increase of 22. The only States that will 
lose are Virginia and Ohio, one each. Minne- 
sota and Nebraska will each gain three mem- 
bers; Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kansas and 
Arkansas two each, and Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Michigan, California, Colorado, 
New Jersey, Alabama, Texas and Missouri 
one each. Mr. Dunnell thinks this apportion- 
ment will be ‘‘ equally fair to all sections,” but 
in it the Southern States, with all their growth 
during the last ten years, gain only three mem- 
bers, and, as they lose one, the net gain is but 
two, which is fully offset by the gain in Penn- 
sylvania alone. If the political probabilities 
are considered, it would appear that the 
chances are that eighteen of the new members 
will be Republican and six Democrat, and as 
the two losses from Ohio and Virginia will 
likely be Democrats, one of them certainly so, 
the promise for the Democratic party is still 
less favorable. As Mr. Dunnell is Chairman 
of the Census Committee that will consider 
the Bill, it may be assumed that it is a caucus 
production, and will be passed by the House 
in pretty much its present shape, probably at 
the short session, for there is too much 
partisan advantage in it for the Republicans 
to forego a strenuous effort to secure its adop- 
tion. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), Sept. 13.—Dun- 
nell’s Reapportionment Bill ought to be dis- 
cussed deliberately and intelligently, and not 
rushed through Congress as a party measure 
with inconsiderate haste. One good feature 


of the Bill is the anti-gerrymandering section, 
which forbids any State to alter the districts 
during the ten years preceding the next census. 
The adoption of this feature will put a stop to 
the sudden and radical and unjust changes in 
district lines by partisan hands, which is so 
often a disgrace to the country. 
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FOREIGN. 


THE CASE OF BARRUNDIA. 

N. Y. Herald(Ind.), Sept. 15.— The Herald 
has reserved its opinion as to the shooting of 
General Barrundia on an American ship and 
under the American flag until the facts be- 
came known. From what we can gather the 
shooting was a wanton business for which the 
American Minister to Guatemala was to 
blame. General Barrundia took passage on 
an American steamer which stopped for com- 
mercial reasons at a Guatemala port. Soldiers 
came on board to arrest him asa political of- 
fender. The captain refused permission, 
holding that our flag was an asylum. The 
soldiers went to Mr. Mizner, the American 
Minister, who signed an order for the Gen- 
eral’s apprehension. In the effort to execute 
the order the General was killed, his body tied 
up in canvas, taken on shore and buried. 
There were American naval vessels in port at 
the time, but they made no sign. 

It is hard to conceive that an American 
Minister could have given an order takinga 
gentleman charged with political offensesfrom 
under the American flag to sure death. 

General Barrundia, convicted of no crime, 
not even accused of crime, simply a Guatemalan 
politician at variance with other politicians 
now in power, was under the American flag. 
The Minister should have protected him, and 
when asked to sign the warrant ofarrest should 
have replied by sending General Barrundia on 
board the American man-of-war and saying to 
the Government of Guatemala that he could 
not violate nor permit to be violated the sacred 
right of asylum which the American flag im- 
plies. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 14.—The de- 
termining issue ef international law in the 
Barrundia case is the generally recognized 
principle that merchant vessels are subject to 
police law in a foreign port. General Bar- 
rundia was a passenger by a Pacific Mail 
steamer from a Mexican port to Panama. 
When the vessel arrived at Champerico his 
surrender was demanded by the Guatemalan 
authorities. Captain Pitts refused to give up 
his passenger, and telegraphed to the Ameri- 
can Minister for instructions. The ship was 
allowed to proceed to the next Guatemalan 
port, San José, where the surrender of the 
General was again demanded. The American 
Minister did not order the arrest, as has been 
erroneously reported, but in response to Cap- 
tain Pitts’s request for instruction informed him 
that under the law of nations it was his duty to 
surrender the passenger. There can be no 
doubt respecting the correctness of this inter- 
pretation of international law. A merchant 
vessel, except under treaty stipulations, is not 
entitled to exemption from the territorial ju- 
risdiction of the port in which it is anchored. 
The Guatemalan authorities had as clear a 
right to arrest General Barrundiaon board the 
Acapulco at San José as the New York po- 
lice -would have to take a criminal from a 
foreign ship in this harbor. Ifthe Acapulco 
had been on the high seas the American flag 
would have protected the refugee. In port 
both he and the ship were under local juris- 
diction. 

The American Minister had communicated 





the fact that assurances had been received from 
the Guatemalan authorities that General Bar- 
rundia’s life would not be endangered by his 
atrest. Captain Pitts informed the General of 
this fact when the Guatemalan officials ap- 
peared on deck to take him into custody. Gen- 
eral Barrundia invited his own death by firing 
upon the Captain and Commandant Torrielle 
and by continuing the fusillade in the cabin 
with the assistance of two body-guards, until 
he was finally shot down riddled with bullets. 
His armed resistance seems to have been en- 
tirely unexpected, and this fact tends to dis- 
credit the statement that an application for 
marines had been made, and refused by the 
commander of the Ranger. The United States 
vessels-of-war would not have been justified in 
interfering in this case on any other ground 
than that of protecting the lives and property 
of Americans. If General Barrundia had been 
on board the Ranger he would have been se- 
cure against arrest, the principle of extra-terri- 
toriality applying to a man-of-war even when 
in port. 

Philadelphia Times (Ind.), Sept. 15.—So far, 
however, although we have all the particulars 
of the outrage in San José bay for which Mr. 
Mizner took the responsibility, we have not 
heard from him what his reasons were for so 
doing. Wedo not know what sentiments or 
what considerations prevailed in his mind 
when he gave the order on Captain Pitts which 
permitted an American ship to be boarded by 
South American soldiers in search of a politi- 
cal refugee, but they must have been cogent, 
whether considerations or sentiments. It 
seems hardly remarkable that General Bar- 
rundia’s daughter should have made a demon- 
stration in Mr. Mizner’s office the next day in 
consequence of them. People up here will be 
very aptto differ with them almost as strongly 
as Senorita Barrundia did. 

There was never a day in the history of 
England when one of her consuls would have 
permitted what Minister Mizner has permitted, 
or when two of her gunboats would have lain 
idly by and not threatened to blow the town 
of San José into the Cordilleras before a hair 
of Barrundia’s head should betouched. Miz- 
ner’s explanations and apologies will come too 
late. Nodoubt Barrundia was only another 
hot-blooded political plotter, like the rest of 
the South Americans. But that is of no con- 
sequence. Where he should have laughed in 
the faces of the Guatemalan authorities Mizner 
truckled to them, and he ought to come home 
like ashot. Heis no representative of the 
United States at this time of day. 





FRATERNITY AND WINE, 


Hartford Courant, Sept. 16.—At a military 
banquet in Paris Sunday evening, General 
Ferron, in command of the Eighteenth Army 
Corps, made a speech that will hardly escape 
notice at Berlin. He had given the health of 
a visiting Russian officer, Captain Kabaloff, 
and of the ‘‘ incomparable’ Russian army. 
That army, he sald, could ‘‘dispose of the 
armed coalition that was threatening Europe,” 
though it might take more than one campaign 
to do it. Then Kabaloff gushed about the 
fraternal friendship existing between the Rus- 
sian and French armies, drank to the latter, 
and smashed his glass on the floor. 





AT CASTLE ROHNSTOCK. 

New Yorker Staats- Zeitung, Sept. 16.—The 
imperial yellow flag of Germany waves proudly 
over the battlements of Castle Rohnstock in 
Silesia, and Grafen Bolko von Hochberg has 
the honor of entertaining the young Emperor, 
at whose disposal he has placed his castle asa 
convenient camp for witnessing the forthcom- 
ing Silesian military manoeuvres. Here he 
will to-morrow greet as guest the Emperor of 
Austria, who will remain four days. This 
meeting promises to be attended with impor- 
tant diplomatic and military consequences. 

This will be the first meeting between a 
German Emperor and Emperor Franz Joseph 
at which Bismarck’s forceful figure will be 
missed, but his spirit will none the less tri- 
umph at the Rohnstock celebration. It is 
becoming ever clearer, that his creation of a 
Middle-European Peace-Alliance will get a 
new lease of life in the Silesian castle. 
Whether it will be for five or seven years we 
shall know later, but that it will be renewed 
may be regarded as certain from the attitude 
of Russia. From St. Petersburg we learn, that 
the official papers characterize the contem- 
plated renewal ofthe Triple Alliance as a 
threat against Russia, and it may be the last 
effort of Russian diplomacy to nullify by 
threats, the Alliance which the Panslavists 
regard as the greatest hindrance to their ex- 
pansion. Inopportunely for the working of 
such threats, is a statement in one of the Paris 
papers, expatiating on thesentiment of military 
brotherhood which animates the French and 
Russian armies. lf anything could tend to 
knit the members of the Triple Alliance in 
closer union, it is the fear of a Franco- Russian 
codperation. General Ferron and Captain 
Kabaloff have certainly not rendered their 
country a service, by so indiscreetly expanding 
on this brotherly sentiment, on the very eve of 
the meeting of the Emperors at Rohnstock. 
The illusions of peace vanish in the presence 
of such demonstrations. The Triple Alliance 
will be renewed, and peace be maintained by 
armed force. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


AGGRESSIVENESS OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR. 

Saturday Review, London, Aug. 30.—But 
all is not talk in the strike mania. Very far 
from it. There is a very obstinate determina- 
tion among workmen at present, not in one 
country, but all over the English-speaking 
world, and to some extent among other 
peoples, to enjoy more and to work less. To 
attain that object they are organizing every- 
where, and are everywhere prepared to use 
force without measure or scruple. The very 
sandwich men, and the girls in rabbit-dressing 
factories, are forming unions. Dublin, as is 
very natural in the capital of a country which 
has always abounded in ‘‘ societies,” and is 
accustomed to their terrorism, has just sup- 
plied an admirable example of what the 
methods of these unions may be expected to 
be. In that city the Alliance Gas Company 
has had an experience which is exactly the re- 
verse of the South Metropolitan’s here in 
London. It has fallen completely under the 
control of its employés, who are members of 
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aunion. A firm of coal merchants in the city 
has just beaten a strike of its own, and for that 
victory it is banished by the employés of the 
gas works. They will not allow it to obtain 
coke. The directors are helpless, and the law 
apparently supplies no remedy, or, if it does, 
there is nobody with the power or the courage 
to set the law in motion. What the Alliance 
Gas men have done in Dublin, unions are 
either doing or propose todo from St. Louis 
to Melbourne. It is a truism to say that they 
will never attain to all they are aiming at, but 
they will try hard, and it is for many reasons 
extremely probable that they may do a great 
deal of mischief before they are taught by ex- 
perience or are beaten. Unless there is a very 
marked change of spirit in their opponents, 
they will have a very easy victory for a time, 
and, inasense, they will Geserve it. What- 
ever faults the wnions have, and they are many, 
this must be said for them, that during the 
last two years they have, as a rule, shown 
much more clearly than the employers that 
they knew what they wanted, and how to get 
it. Moreover, they have shown a readiness to 
stand by one another, which may be, and in- 
deed is, inspired consciously or unconsciously 
by selfish motives, but is, at any rate, more 
sagacious and more respectable than the utter 
want of spirit too commonly shown by the 
employers. Indeed, it will be as well for 
their own credit if the capitalists as a class ab- 
stain from taunting their enemy with selfish 
views. It would be very hard for any union 
to show a meaner spirit than was shown by 
the shipowners of London during the Dock 
Strike. 

The time has passed when the system of 
isolated resistance to this movement among 
the workmen can serve. The employers must 
recognize what is called in modern revolution- 
ary cant the ‘‘ solidarity’’ of their interests, 
and prepare to follow the example or resign 
themselves to be beaten in detail. If they 
only show a little foresight, resoiution, and 
power of self-sacrifice, there is absolutely no 
reason why they should not make a stand with 
success. The workmen are by no means so 
unanimous as it pleases their leaders to assert. 
The dissensions which have arisen in the 
North between the shipjoiners and the ship- 
wrights show that the interests of different 
classes of workmen do frequently clash. It 
has never been found impossible to secure out- 
side help when it has been properly paid and 
protected. Of course, the occasion must be 
well chosen and carefully prepared for. There 
must be no mere refusal of money when the 
state of the market is in favor of the men, 
and no treason to one another among the em- 
plovers. The capitalists must understand that | 
the longer resistance is delayed the more com- | 
pletely will the unions be organized, the more 
universally will the men be driven or tempted 
into them, and the stronger will be the hold of 
the demagogues on their followers. The 
prospect is not a pleasant one, but it cannot be 
cured by refusal to face it. That politicians 
of the respectable stamp have ignored it so 
long is only one proof more of the moral 
cowarcice of this generation—and also of its 
unwisdom. For it is obvious that the fanatics 
will always be against the ‘‘ respectable men,” 
and equally so that the adventurers on the 








other side will use that fanaticism. What, then, 
isto be gained by shirking a conflict with the 
fanatic, and by leaving the field open to the 
adventurer ? 


A CHICAGO IDEA. 

N. Y. Herald, Sept. 15.—They have in 
Chicago an ‘‘ institution” to which we wish to 
attract attention. It is called the ‘‘ Bureau of 
Justice,” and its purpose is to help the friend- 
less and very poor where they are wronged 
by unscrupulous employers, landlords or 
others. 

The ‘‘ Bureau of Justice” is maintained by 


| subscription; its only salaried officers are an 


agent and two attorneys; its work is, in the 
words of its president, Mr. Charles H. Hain, 
‘*to see to the administration of justice in 
cases of misfortune, oppression, meanness and 
cruelty.’’ Inits first year it dealt with eleven 
hundred such cases, in its second with twenty- 
five hundred. It is open to all poor and de- 
fenseless people who believe themselves 
wronged ; it hears them, investigates their 
complaints, and where they have good ground 
it sees them righted. It aims to prevent liti- 
gation; but it heard 2,500 cases last year, col- 
lected $10,000 in wage claims and had 325 cases 
in court, 300 of which it won. It isnot a 
charity, it distinctly discourages needless liti- 
gation, but it seeks to get justice forthe friend- 
less poor. 

The last annual report of the ‘‘ Bureau” 
gives a number of ‘‘ cases,” which show that it 
does a good and very, much needed work, and 
a judge of one of the Chicago city courts 
writes of it : 


I regard the Bureau as the charity that is doing 
more good for the amount of money expended than 
any other in thecity. It is helping to make better 
citizens among the class where its efforts are put 
forth. Its operations help to dispel the feeling among 
the poor that law and justice are only fortherich. It 
is doing a great work and should be liberally sup- 
ported. ° 

Will not some good men and women in this 
city and Brooklyn consider whether they 
would not do well to establish such bureaus of 
justice in these cities? We believe they would 
do a most necessary good work. 


FINANCIAL. 


RELIEVING THE STRINGENCY IN 
MONEY. 


N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 15.—A month 
ago, when silver and other speculations had 
tied up all the money in sight and the Treas- 
ury was being cursed for its ‘‘ narrow and 
wicked policy,” it was asserted in these 
columns that further supplies of money, how- 
ever large, would be almost immediately ab- 
sorbed in the same way, and then the demand 
would be more urgent than before. The Treas- 
ury did pour out over $20,000,000 in three 
weeks, and the clamor for ‘‘ relief’’ has been 
louder than in August. Actual receipts of 
wheat, flour, corn, oats and cotton from 
August I to September 12 represent at current 
prices about $50,000,000 this year, against 
about $40,000,000 in the same time last year, 
though the quantities of wheat and corn are 
much reduced. The other side of the matter 


is that exports, since the great rise in prices 
early in August, have been much smaller than 
last year, from this port alone $7,000,000 
smaller in four weeks of August, and $5,800,- 
000 smaller in two weeks of September. Thus 
there results a congestion of products held at 
high prices. Nature’s remedy would be lower 
prices and afree movement. The Wall Street 
remedy is to cry for more money. 

Imports are still large, though the enormous 
increase prior to August I, to anticipate the 
Administrative Bill, has crowded markets so 
that a heavy decline appeared in August. In 
order to defeat Government and home pro- 
ducers as far as possible, importers pray that 
some months longer be given them before they 
are obliged to take goods out of warehouses or 
to pay higher duties, and have succeeded in 
frightening some banks and politicians very 
completely. If the Senate and House agree to 
give longer time for payments of duties on 
goods in warehouse, they run some risk of 
prolonging a depression of home industries 
which employ 1,000,000 workers, in order to 
save from loss a few thousand importers, 
bankers and speculators. 

The Treasury has not caused trouble by 
hoarding, but has already offered to put out 
nearly all the surplus it has left. About $r1,- 
000,000 of the 44 per cent. bonds are yet to be 
delivered under Mr. Windom's last circular, 
and about $19,500,000 of the interest offered 
on the 4 per cents., so that these offers would 
take out more than $30,000,000 of a surplus 
which now includes only $52,000,000 available. 
The unavailable remainder is either already in 
circulation, $25,000,000 deposited in the 
banks, or about $22,000,000 fractional silver. 

If the Secretary should decide to go even 
further, by paying out nearly all of the scanty 
remaining surplus for bonds, it is necessary 
that the country should understand in advance 
that his power in that direction will be substan- 
tially exhausted, and business will then have 
to get on as best it can without hope of further 
exceptional aid if another emergency comes. 


N.Y. Times (Ind.), Sept. 15.—We believe 
that the Secretary is within bounds when he 
says that the specific measures that he has re- 
solved upon are all that are now within his 
power, especially as they exhaust the present 
available surplus of the Treasury. Nordowe 
see any reason to doubt that they will be 
fairly effective. 

The increase, so far as it is abnormal, of im- 
portations, to which the Secretary refers, has 
been caused directly by the actual or threat- 
ened legislation of Congress as to duties on 
imported goods. And, as if this were not 
enough in the way of complication, the silver 
law has invited an extraordinary speculation in 
that metal—a fact of which Mr. Windom 
takes no note, and of which he would do well 
to take no note, if it were not so perfectly well 
known that others cannot ignore it even if he 
|does. These are examples of the way in 
| which the action of the Government interferes 


| with regular business. They are not all due to 





| the Executive, though some of them are. But 
| they are all a part of the system which afflicts 
the country, which is an intolerable outrage, 
and which must be abolished if the country is 
ever to have the full enjoyment of its energies, 
its advantages and its rights. 
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Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Sept. 10.—Spec- 
ulators in Wall street will sometimes find 
money tight, and the victims of Western farm 
mortgages will always find it tight, but the 
Southern people, as they decrease their in- 
debtedness and strengthen their monopoly in 
cotton, and extend their operations iniron and 
timber, need not fear a panic, except under 
very extraordinary circumstances. 

Wall street must await the return of some of 
the money that has been sent out to the West 
and South to move the crops, and they must 
also await the coming disbursements after the 
passage of the appropriation bills. We have 
seen time and again a dull stock market and 
the failure of speculators, without any serious 
shock to the general business of the country. 
At the present time the outlook does not point 
towards a panic in any quarter. 

In the South the prospect is all that could 
be desired. Our State and county debts have 
largely decreased, and our farmers owe less 
than they did a year ago. Our crops nearly 
reach a maximum, and with our other prod- 
ucts will bring us about $700,000,000 this fall 
and winter. We are not tangled up with 
speculative investments and artificial booms. 
We are on solid ground, and financial strin- 
gency in the East and West cannot materially 
affect us. It is safe to predict an era of good 
times for the business season of 1890-91. 
There will be no bbom—no period of inflation, 
but throughout the South there will be general 
confidence, and an ample supply of money for 
legitimate purposes. 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Sept. 15.—The 
business situation, so far as New York is con- 
cerned, has during the last week turned ex- 
clusively on the stringency in money. As 
The Press has repeatedly pointed out and as 
Secretary Windom has been at the pains to 
show, this stringency is not due to the Treas- 
ury Department. Secretary Windom since he 
became Secretary has paid out, principal and 
premium, over $160,000,000, and reduced the 
surplus from $48,096,158 to $26,221,258 Sep- 
tember 1, 1890, and nearly $13,000,000 less by 
last Wednesday. Asthe Treasury had Satur- 
day $24,767,073 on deposit in the National 
banks, it has to-day more than its entire sur- 
plus.in the channels of {trade. This has not 
taken place before in years, and exhausts the 
legal powers of the Treasury, so far as the de- 
posit of its funds go. 

Beyond these powers the Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot and should not go. He ought 
not to make himself a party to speculations in 
bonds. He ought not to use public moneys 
to aid private profits. His whole duty is dis- 
charged by bond calls, which have been liberal 
beyond precedent. The next is to be made 
Wednesday for $16,000,000 of 4 per cents, and 
the indications are that the Treasury will ad- 
vance its price. If these do not lead to bond 
offers the stringency must be deemed due to 
manipulation. If it is well grounded on a 
real need, gold imports will begin. Exchange 
is already close to the shipping point. If it 
were not for the doubt cast upon our currency 
situation by the Silver Bill, gold imports would 
have already begun. 

N. Y. Star (Dem.), Sept. 15.—Secretary 
Windom has announced a programme and 
apologized for the announcement. 





The Secretary’s excuse for making a declar- 
ation about what he will do after his sojourn 
at Williamstown, instead of doing something 
at once, is that he desires to relieve ‘‘ the 
anxiety of the business community,’’ which 
has so impressed him as to cause him to give 
attention to public business on Sunday. 

It is gratifying to be assured that Mr. Win- 
dom has at length become anxious about the 
situation which Republican mismanagement 
has created. That he has also acquired some 
information as to one of the chief causes 
of distress, is apparent from the statement 
that he will now recommend to Congress 
such a change .in the McKinley Bill 
as to extend the bonding period until the rst 
of February. Whether the tax-advancing 
tariff tinkers will consent to join the Treasury 
in postponing the day of wrath is another 
question. Mr. Windom’s suggestion ought to 
prevail, because anything that puts off such a 
calamity as McKinleyism isso much clear gain 
for the country. The mischiefs that have re- 
sulted from the apprehension of bad legisla- 
tion have been aggravated by Mr. Windom’s 
incompetent administration. He has refused 
to recognize the existence otf a crisis until it 
has fairly overwhemed him. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Sept. 14.—The pres- 
ent condition of the money market is a forci- 
ble reminder of the unsatisfactory condition 
of our currency system. It is possible that 
any apprehension that may be experienced 
from a short supply of currency may be over- | 
come by an extension of the bonding period of 
goods recently imported, and by an increase 
in the price uffered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 4 per cent. bonds. But it is 
clearly a bad financial method that compels 
the entire business interests of the country to 
rest so strongly upon the possible action of a 
single Government official. It is not satisfac- 
tory and cannot be permanently salutary, to 
have the Treasury department appealed to for 
relief every time there isa slight flurry in the 
money market. 


The Sentinel, Chicago (Greenback), Sept. 11. 
—When the farmers are so hard up for money 
that they have to pay five per cent. per month 
for it, no matter how earnestly they may 
appeal to the Washington authorities, they get 
norelief. Their appeals are treated with con- 
tempt. 

For years there has been a great and in- 
creasing cry for more money. 

This demand for ‘‘more money” is em- 
bodied in the platforms of organizations 
representing more than ¢hree millions ot 
people. Not a sign of a response has been 
made to it. 

But when Wall Street is ‘‘ pinched”’ a half 





dozen ten-word telegrams to the Treasury De- 
partment ‘‘ receive attention.” 
Money was up to 193 in Wall Street two 
weeks ago. Accry went up for relief. It set 
the tools at Washington to work. What has | 
been done or what may be done is not yet re- 
corded ; but that something will be done there 
can be no doubt. It may not be done openly. | 


More likely it will be done secretly, so scr 


people will not know it. 


New Yorker Volkszeitung, (Ind.), Sept. 15.— | 


financial world sent up its plaintive cry to 
Washington for more money, and twice has 
Secretary Windom decided to come to its 
relief by the redemption of more bonds, there- 
by throwing millions upon millions of undue 
interest into the hands of the poor beggars of 
the Stock Exchange. 

The ruling power finds always ways and 
means for the relief of financial speculators in 
trouble. The banks and the Stock Exchange 
are the heart and soul of the capitalistic in- 
dustrial organization, and when capital in its 
wild flights at length gets bled, the State must 
at once come to its rescue, and instil fresh 
blood into its veins ; and the money needed to 
rectify the confusion resulting from this sys- 
tem of capitalistic exploitations comes, in the 
last resort, out of the pockets of the whole 
people, who are thus compelled to do penance 
for the sins of the few who are privileged to 
milk the National cow. 





SAVINGS BANKS AND THE WEST. 

Seattle, Wash., Press, Sept. 6.—From figures 
in a recent issue of the American Banker it 
may be inferred that,the laboring classes in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the 
New England States regard the savings banks 
not only as safe custodians of their earnings, 
but as offering the greatest inducements from 
the standpoint of investment. The rates of 
interest are exceedingly low, but the small 
usury has its compensation in the certainty of 
getting both principal and interest whenever 
the deposit is called for. 

The condition of the farming classes, the 
laborers, the mechanics—in fact, the entire 
community in the West is more prosperous 
than the same classes of the East. The scale 
of wages is better and money circulates with 
much greater freedom. But in the West the 
savings bank is an institution unknown. It is 
doubtful if there is such a bank in operation 
to-day inthis entire State. The reasons for 
these changed conditions are found even more 
in entirely different surroundings than in the 
different classes of the laboring element. The 
country is new; there are not the number of 
manufactories here in proportion to the popu- 
lation; and it has been shown that savings are 
taken from the employés of mills and various 
manufacturing establishments rather than from 
other sources ; in fact, from commercial rather 
than agricultural classes. Then, again, the 
rate of interest ruling in the West is from four 
to six times as great as that obtaining in the 
New England States, and there are very few 
persons who would care to loan their earnings 
at 3 per cent. per annum toa savings bank, 
when they could get four times as much from 
private or less safe borrowers. 

The savings bank follows the pennies. Not 
very old residents of the Pacific coast remem- 
ber without difficulty when 25-cent pieces were 
the smallest change known. There was a long 
time before the 10-cent piece became a com- 
mon balance. And again, after a short time, 
the nickel came. The penny is the next and 
final addition to the circulation of the West, 
and singularly enough it is to be the forerun- 
ner of the savings bank—an institution to 
which the West has been greatly indebted in 


the past. For millions of dollars have been 
loaned by these Eastern institutions and em- 


Twice within a few weeks has the American! ployed indeveloping the resources of the West. 
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So that while the savings bank has not had its | joined, and the result is the testimony of the 


home in the Rocky mountain and Pacific | people on the subject. Governor Burleigh, 
States, its influence has been none the less po- | tee , . roe 
tent than in the East, where its benefits have | who can judge ia the ae if aay One Sa eye" 
been exerted in widely different channels. | ‘‘ From information received from every sec- 
| tion of the State I was prepared for a substan- 
| tial victory, but did not expect quite so de- 


| cisive an expression of public sentiment. The 


| result was, first of all, a vigorous endorsement 


TEMPERANCE. 











confessed their faith. Is not each type, and 
its expression in the creed, providentially de- 
termined and adapted to the needs and duties 
of its time? 





MONKS AND FRIARS. 
N.Y. Catholic News, Sept. 14.—It is strange 





PROHIBITION AND POPULATION, 


os et } |of Prohibition, such as must forever put an 
The Voice, N. Y. (Pro.), Sept. 18.—In at- | 


Fh skint cee Maabiiinion i | end tothe foolish claim that the people of the 
SCengtang SO 2 = chat the : rohibition : cates State are ready to exchange the present policy 
were decreasing in population, and the license 


2 ray tor one that will give legal status and respecta- 
States rapidly gaining, figures have been made | bility to the dram-shop.” 
todo an amount of lying that is shocking. | F 
The Kansas City Zimes lays particular ones) eyve 
on Iowa. It finds that Iowa has lost 300,000 RELIGIOUS. 
in the last five years, and 166,000 in the last | 
ten years. It finds also that ‘‘ but one other | 
State’’ shows results ‘‘even in a measure as | 
disappointing, and injurious,” 
State being Kansas.” 


UNCONSCIOUS CREED REVISION. 
th rea The Christian Union, N. Y., Sept. 11 —The 
t | 
at other) Rev. Newman Smythe, D.D.: It hasoften been 
* g z oa | said that the great creeds of the Church were 
The New York Sum goes at it in a shrewder | - 
on. te th ‘ fj | born rather than made. They were not so 
ay. compares the percentage of increase. ; : 
3 e - P s creas€-| much the products of theological workshops 
It shows that in Kansas and Iowa the per-| _. ae : 
‘ ’- | as issues of the Christian life and thought of 
centage of increase has been much less than in | - 
. lan age. The process and law of creed 
Colorado and Nebraska—two much smaller | eos . : : 
: : ~ |revision seems to be illustrated in an in- 
States—and that the percentage of increase in . . : 
teresting way in the successive forms of 


Iowa and Kansas from 1870 to 1880 was 


greater than from 1880 to 1890. Of course in Wises Chusch of Mew Maven. ‘The teendere 
Ps oe meagan ee ee | of the chareh were Calvinists in their theology 
: " and in their view of life. The earliest cove- 
actual number of accessions to population is| sant of which we have any record, and the one 
sits Wiis sists Sie Ga ere | some fifty or more years later are true to the 
the largest increase during the last ten years | ages + vi peace siege acter ns 8 
among the five States—Colorado dias ets ners San, ae Gecees ts cane 
' ’| lute, and whose Holy Will is to be done on 

Menta, Kanens and lowa-—was made in} earth at any cost. One hundred years later, 
Kansas, the most typical Prohibition State in | in 1791, another covenant was adopted by the 


yt ers lowa is fourth with an apa of church. The Puritan type of character had 
apr reeny maga» lage than that | then become loosened, and the immediate 
the State pies for 1885 with ae Bea ARREY Seat O08. NE Se or rie cing 

covenant reflects the general religious condi- 


census of 1880 shows i se i : . 
aie ae a! tala ms ag advan tions of the age. The strong, responsible 
alf o e las ecé D i a6 A 

cade (before rohibition Calvinism is taken out of the covenant, and 


was in force) of but 129,36 i i ‘ sea : 
) 9,365, while the increase the new conceptions of the Christian life, 


during the latter hal , 
gs nye : alf of the decade (when which we shall find later, has not entered. In 
Prohibition was in force) was 244,163, or 
2 1809 another creed and covenart were adopt- 
nearly twice as great ! A 2 
felis ai f lati ed. The church was awakening to its 
/ ether the r x eee ‘ 
: a eiteki gu sr-fpee pt inert speak obligations to those beyond its covenanted 
most e ati ; ‘ 
a - - peed 6 gerd ” Py Ponape mercies. In 1831, the ancient covenant was 
ower oO rohibitory law, . : » 

i POL AES 4 alain i eeacnee Chet adopted, ‘‘ with a few verbal alterations,”’ but 
e grea ri = ee : ‘ oe 
8 f th a : ph oumteors ie ie ve ©M-| in these few verbal alterations lie the signifi- 
ire of the West care more ‘ 

P - ~. ee Poe cance of the change, and the unconscious 


than for saloons. : 
. witness of the covenant to the great advance 
Of course the official figures of the census}. , ee ; : 
de dify th nage b B f in the conception of the Christian life to which 
ay modi e results given above. ¥ ‘ 
a bat : alia 8 .. “teed? Spirit was leading all our churches. For 
as the latest estimates are concerned, aS 
: eae it Were | the first time in two hundred and fifty years of 
better, far better, for the liquor journals that : : : 
insite + thle : : church covenanting, the promise of service 
ey had never set this boo ’ : ee se 
i merang in motion. | receives distinct recognition. The first be- 


lieversin New Haven in 1639 were content to 
| promise to be taught and governed in all 
The Christian Mirror, Portland, Sept. 13.— | things by Christ, their Lawgiver and King. 
The Maine State election, held on Monday | The next generation added also the confession 
last, gave an unexpectedly large majority to | that they were at God’s ‘‘ sovereign disposal 
the existing Republican supremacy in the | in all things” ; believers in the same church, 
State, and in so doing bore testimony to the | some hundred and fifty years later, were not 
continued attachment of Maine peopie to their | content to complete their covenant with God 
Prohibitory Liquor Law. The Democrats|and with one another, without adding the 
had formally espoused the license law, and| express promise to givé themselves up ‘‘ to 
made it one of their party planks to aim at| serve Him forever.” 
securing a resubmission of our presentlawto| The distinctive type of modern Christian 
the people. The Republicans advocated Pro-| character finds natural expression in our cov- 
hibition and its reinforcement. This was one | enant, as an earlier type of manhood was found 
of the leading issues on which the battle was| reflected in the forms in which our forefathers 





PROHIBITION ENDORSED IN MAINE, 





covenant which have been used by the historic | clerks—that is, priests or clerics living together 


to see a fastidious writer like Mr. Parkman 
/ commit such a breach of all courtesy as he has 
| done recently in an article in Harper's Month- 
| ly. But it is still more strange to see so 
| scholarly a man misuse the English language 
|and call the Passionists monks. The terms 
| monk and friar are distinctive, and cannot be 
|confounded or interchanged. In the Eastern 
|church all male religious are monks ; in the 
Latin church, the Benedictines and the Orders 
branching from it, or adopting more or 
less the same rule are monks. The Benedict- 
ines, Cistercians, Carthusians, Camaldulen- 
sians are monks. 

Members of the mendicant orders—Francis- 
|can, Dominican, Carmelite, Augustinian— are 
| friars, and the term is applicable properly to 
|them. They are not monks. 

Jesuits, Redemptorists, 
neither monks nor friars. 





Passionists, are 


They are regular 


| ender a rule. They belong to organizations 
formed for active missionary work, and have 
few of the cloistered observances and devotions 
of the monastic and mendicant orders. Now 
the Passionists, whose hospitality Mr. Park- 
man enjoyed and has abused, are a congrega- 
tion of priests founded by St. Paul of the 
Cross. They are not monks at all, but regular 
clerks, and Mr. Parkman offends the canons 
of English purity as he does those of courtesy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TWO SITES FOR THE FAIR. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, Sept. 14.—When the 
directory of the Columbian Exposition re- 
affirmed its original decision of the site ques- 
tion it did a wise thing, and that for the dou- 
ble reason that the decision was in itself judi- 
cious and that it would be unfortunate to have 
any change at this lateday. The board could 
ill afford to show vacillation and in a sense 
censure itself. Decisions should decide. To 
begin by unsettling its own beginning would 
have adepressing effect. And now that the 
fundamental question has been decided there 
should be no encouragement given to any- 
thing calculated to reopen the agitation or 
excite apprehension as to good faith. The de- 
cision made is that there shall be a dual site, 
which means that the Lake Front shall have 
as much of the exposition as can be accommo- 
dated there, the rest going to the improved 
part of Jackson Park, including the Plaisance. 
Nothing should be allowed to interfere with 
| this settlement, dr excite suspicion of bad 
faith. 


Baltimore American, Sept. 16.—Chicago’s 
troubles over the fair are multiplying. It is 
now stated that saloon-keepers have bought up 
eight blocks of fine residences on the shore at 
Jackson Park, and are going to open gorgeous 
drinking places. 





Other speculators are get- 
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ting in their work, and everybody that can, is 
working to make all the money possible out of 
the show. It looks like speculators are going 
to have things their own way. In view of 
these things, how are the people going to vote 
in November on the issue of five million dol- 
lars in bonds? Suppose they vote no, and 
Congress refuse to lend the money, where 
will the show be? 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 14.—Hearing 
of the Belden-Flower resolution which was 
about to be introduced in Congress, the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair directors have been com- 
pelled to settle on this exceedingly unsettled 
and shaky dual site from which they shrank 
appalled months ago. They will have to ob- 
tain the consent of the Secretary of War, of 
the Illinois Central Railroad and of the City 
Council to the filling of a small portion of the 
lake front just large enough to hold the fine 
art buildings, and all the others they offer to 
locate with the farm exhibits on the 650 acres 
of Jackson Park, if the Legislature will author- 
ize the South Park Commissioners to contrib- 
ute $1,000,000 or so towards the cost of pre- 
paring the ground. 

Here is a prospect of further and indefinite 
delays and an expenditure of five or ten mil- 
lions, merely to obtain ground on which to be- 
gin preparations for the Fair—all of which 
time and money would have been saved if the 
Fair had been located in St. Louis. There will 
probably be a loud call for more time and 
large State and Federal loans and cash con- 

‘tributions before Chicago announces the Co- 
lumbian Exposition ready for opening. 


PROPHECIES OF JOSEPH SMITH. 


The Deseret Weekly ( Mormon), Sept. 6.— 
The ‘‘ Revelation and Prophecy on War,” 
given through Joseph Smith, the Prophet, 
December 25th, 1832, has been published to 
the world broadcast, commencing shortly after 
it was given. Without taking the time to 
hunt up the dates, and ascertain all of the 
journals and books in which it has appeared, 
we may say that the fact of its having been 
given wide publicity, especially in this coun- 
try, is beyond question. 

Outside of the community of Latter-day 
Saints, it was generally treated with derision. 
Some journals—rare exceptions—took the 
matter seriously and asked the question, 
‘ Have we a real Prophet among us?’’ It 
was published, many years before the break- 
ing out of the War of the Rebellion, in the 
Millennial Star, constituted a feature in a 
standard work entitled, ‘‘ The Pearl of Great 
Price,” and ‘‘ Answers to Questions,” and was 
subsequently incorporated in the compilation 
of laws, commandments and revelations en- 
titled the ‘‘ Book of Doctrine and Cove- 
nants.”’ 

Shortly before the breaking out of the war, 
Apostle Orson Pra't, on a mission in the 
United States, published the prophecy in 
question in the Seer, besides travelling through 
the country and proclaiming in public places 
that the time was about come for its fulfilment, 
so far as regarded the deluging of the country 
with blood by the division of the Northern 
and Southern States. His message was treat- 
ed with contempt, and his declarations as the 
utterances of a fanatic. 








Herewith is given the introductory part of 
the revelation : F 

** Verily, thus saith the Lord concéfning the wars 
that{will shortly come to pass, beginning at the rebel- 
lion of South Carolina, which will eventually termi- 
nate in the death and misery of many souls. 

‘*The days will come when war will be poured out 
upon all nations, beginning at this place. 

‘*For behold, the Southern States shall be divided 
against the Northern States, and the Southern States 
will call on other nations, even the nation of Great 
Britain, as it iscalled, and they shall also call upon 
other nations, inorder to defend themselves against 
other nations; and thus war shal! be poured out upon 
all nations.” 

Nothing could be clearer than the fulfilment 
of this prediction so far as its verification has 
extended. The Prophet indicated the precise 
locality where the bloody struggle which has 
passed into history, should open, together 
with its horrifying results. He pointed to the 
fact that Great Britain should be solicited by 
the Confederacy for assistance. 

The solicitation for assistance for the South 
from Great Britain was unavailing, but the re- 
quest was made, thus verifying the prophecy. 

The revelation forecasts further trouble to 
this nation on account of the race whose pres- 
ence and condition precipitated the great se- 
cession struggle. They are to be ‘‘ marshalled 
and disciplined for war” and inaugurate fur- 
ther scenes of blood. Those who are watching 
the signs of the times may well ask themselves 
some serious questions regarding the probable 
results of race outbreaks, and thecomplications 
likely to arise out of the passage of the ‘‘Force 
Bill,” which would in many sections give the 
white population of the South the alternative 
of negro supremacy or a sanguinary war of 
races. 

The revelation continues : 

** And thus, with the sword and by bloodshed, the 
inhabitants of the earth shall mourn; and with famine | 
and plague and earthquake, and the thunder of heav- 
en and the fierce and vivid lightning also, shall the in- 
habitants of the earth be made to feel the wrath and 
indignation and chastening hand of an almighty God, 
until the consumption decreed hath made a full end 
of all nations.” 


The last few years might apfropriately be | 
termed an epoch of storms, and phenomenal 
electrical disturbances. 

As to the inspiration of Joseph Smith there 
are proofs almost without number. We are 
living in the midst of the fulfilment of prophe- 
cies which were given through him. But little 
heed is taken of them, however, outside of the 
community who have accepted of the religion 
claimed to be the gospel of Christ revealed 
anew to prepare the way for the coming of 
Messiah—of which he was the founder. It 
may be truthfully said likewise that many pro- 
fessing to be Latter-day Saints are not fully 
awake to thesigns of the times. The future 
is pregnant with events of great moment. 





LITERARY WOMEN. 


The Magazine and Book Review, London, 
Sept. 6.—Once more the question comes to the 
front, whether the profession of literature un- 
fits women for domestic life. A lady across | 
the Atlantic literally and metaphorically steps | 
into the Arena, and in the pages of the Maga- 
zine of that name, lays it down that literature is 
not suitable for such women as intend to marry. 
Yet we believe that there are still men in the 





world who can appreciate genius in others, 
even in the women they love ; and certainly 


the being who could feel envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness, because the 
wife of his bosom had a MS. accepted or a 
play put on the stage, would be worthy of all 
the opprobrious epithets with which a perusal 
of recent parliamentary debates would supply 
his long-suffering spouse. Of course, if there 
is sympathy of tastes between married folk, so 
much the better. But this cannot always be 
the case; and I fail to see why a husband should 
feel pride in his wife’s singing or playing or 
painting, and yet should be aggrieved at her 
triumphs in the world of literature. As for 
interference with domestic duties, novel writ- 
ing, to say the least, is better than novel read- 
ing; and if the former be a vice, it is at all 
events the vice of afew, while the latter is 
the vice of the many. But there is quite 
another side of this question, which I have 
never seen discussed, and that is: is literature 
a fit pursuit for married men? Whatever may 
be thought of literary wives, literary husbands 
are the very mischief; and to all fair women, 
who think of marrying literary men, I can say 
unhesitatingly, in the proverbial language of 
Punch—‘‘ Don't!” 

[The article referred to, ‘‘Domestic Infelicity 
of Literary Women,” by Marion Harland, 


may be found in THE LITERARY DIGEST of 
August 23, page 485.] 





PRESS CENSORSHIP. 


West Shore, Portland, Ore., Sept. 6.—Much 
has been said upon the subject of press censor- 
ship, since the foolish blunder of the postal 
department in the matter of Tolstoi’s book 
proved such a great advertisement for that vol- 
ume, and genera! condemnation of it has been 
made. Nevertheless, it is true that press cen- 
sorship, in proper hands, is just what this 
country needs. There are books and news- 
papers circulating by the millions that ought 
never to be permitted to reach the youth of 
the land. They ought to be suppressed in toto. 
It has been proved that a denial of postal 
facilities to them has just the opposite effect 
from that intended, and for that reason such 
action is absurd. What is needed is the power 
in the hands of competent persons to declare a 
publication indecent and harmful, and, when 
it is so declared, every copy of it, no matter 
where found, should be made subject to seizure 
by any officer of the law, and any person 
found with a copy in his possession, whether a 
dealer or a private individual, should be sub- 
ject toa penalty. If we had such a law we 
would not be manufacturing criminals and 
moral outcasts at the alarming rate we are now 
doing. 

THE HARVEST MOON. 

The Critic, Halifax, N. S., Sept. 12.—The 
harvest moon is the full moon on or nearest to 
the autumnal equinox, and is so called because 
it rises more nearly after sunset for several 
evenings than any other full moon of the year. 
The moon, which will be new on the r4th of 
this month, and fulls about the 27th or 28th, 
will thus prolong the light to the best of her 
ability for the benefit of harvesters, but we 
fancy the idea is more poetical than practical, 
because farmers nowadays seem to make a 
point of getting their garners filled in the day- 
time. Nevertheless a harvest moon is very 


delightful. 
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AMERICAN AND ENCLISH. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Basuto Land, The Mission in, The Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D., Missionary 
Rev., Sept. 


Anaccount of the establishment of the mission work in Basuto Land, 
South Africa. 


Christianity, A Fourth Formof, Henry C. Badger, Unitarian Rev., Sept. 

The author characterizes the stages or forms of Christianity as rudimen- 
tary, lasting till Constantine and the Council of Nicwa; zmperia/, mani- 
fested in the Roman, Eastern and English Churches; craticad, revealed 
in Protestantism, and discusses the necessity of another form. 


Churches, Country, The Decadence of, The Rev. W. H. Luckenbach, Hom, 
Rev., Sept. 
A statement of the causes of the decline of country churches. 


Devil, A Personal, A. C. Nickerson, Unitarian Rev., Sept. 
The writer believes ina personal devil. His reasons are not drawn so 
much from the Scriptures as from the evil influences working in man. 
Federation of the Evangelical Protestant Churches, Willis J. Beecher, D.D., 
Hom. Rev. Sept. 
A definition of ‘* Federation * in its different forms and limitations. 


Ministers, The Study of Classics By, Prof. J. O. Murray, D.D., Dean of Prince- 
ton College, Hom. Rev., Sept. 
Showing the benefits to be derived from a daily study of the classics. 


Missions, The Supernatural Factor in, Editorial, Missionary Rev., Sept. 
presentation of the fact that missions are to be carried on solely in de- 
pendence on God. 


Mormon Proselytism, The Rev. D. L. Leonard, Missionary Rev., Sept. 3 
A setting forth the methods and achievements of the Mormon propaganda. 


Sensationalism and the Pulpit, The Rev. A McElroy Wylie, Hom. Rev., Sept. 
The author’s words, give the trend of this article: ‘* How shall sensational- 
ism inthe Pulpit be defined, and to what extent admitted as permissible 
or a welcomed means?’ 


Shanghai Conference, Dr. Happer on, Missionary Rev., Sept. 
The observations and statements of the President of the Christian College 
of China respecting the Conference. 


Shanghai Missionary Conference, Proceedings of, The Rev. Fred. S. Curtis, 
Missionary Rev. Sept. 
A summary of the more practical results of the General Missionary Con- 
ference, held at Shanghai, China, May 7, 1890. 


Theology, Critical, Unitarian Rev., Sept. 
The substance of two letters by Baron Ernest de Bunsen, bearing especially 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. 


Woman’s Work for Woman, F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., Missionary Rev., Sept. 
This articie has especial reference towoman’s work among the women of 
Paganism, 
SOCIAL TOPICS. 


A Suggestion, Charles E. Holt, The Nationalist, Sept. 
Proposed plans for the development of the Nationalist idea. 


Farmers’ Demand for cheap money, O. M. Peterson, The Nationalist, Sept. 
A consideration of changes in our financial system in reference to the farm- 
ers’ demand for assistance from the Government. 


Labor, A History of, David D. Thompson, The Statesman, “| 
Chapter VIII. refers to ancient Labor Unions, Chapter 1X., The Guilds 
of the Middle Ages. X., Modern Trades’ Unions. 


Nationalists, are they Visionary? Howard Wilcox, The Nationalist, Sept. 

The writer looks forward to the success of the Nationalist work in the 
near future, and reaches his conclusion by a scientific method of reason- 
ing. ; 

Peace Congress of 1890, By a Delegate, Unitarian Rev., Sept. 
An account of ** The Universal Peace Congress’’ in London, July 13 to 20. 


Prisons, The Abolition of Abiel Abbott Livermore, Unitarian Rev., Sept. 
An indictment of our present prison system and a plea for its abolishment, 
with suggestions as to what should take its place. 


Rum Power, Bushwhacking about the, Walter H. Nichols, The Statesman, Aug. 

A refutation of the proposition that the remedy for drunkenness is to class 

it with other felonies, and to punish the drunkard as we do other crimi- 

nals. The writer believes that the only remedy is absolute prohibition 
backed by a party pledged to its enforcement. 


South and Suffrage, Dr. E. W. Gray, The Statesman, Aug. 
This article deals with the danger threatening the South because the right 
of suffrage has been given to the Negro. 


Sugar Trust, The, J. B. Cook, Jr., The Statesman, Aug. 
A History of the ‘‘ Sugar Trust.’* 


Too late to forbid the Banns, Anna R. Weeks, The Statesman, Aug. 
Some objections to Prohibition considered and answered. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Chins, Eccentric, Cora Stuart Wheeler, Drake’s Mag., Sept. 
A study of chins. 


Dreams and the Moral Life, Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., Hom. Rev., 
Sept. 
A consideration of dreams as factorsin moral development and revelations 
of the religious state. 


Eggs, The Battle of the, Benjamin Kidd, Longman’s Mag., Sept. 
A popular scientific article showing the deep-seated laws governing the 
production of eggs of all kinds. 


Gays “Elegy,” The Scene of, Theo. F. Wolfe, A.M., M.D., Drake’s Mag., 
ept 


A sketch of the sequestered God’s-acre consecrated by the genius of Gray. 


Hazard, Rowland G., James H. Hyslop, Unitarian Rev. 
A biographical sketch of a distinguished Rhode Island philanthropist and 
author of ‘* The Freedom of the Will’’ and other philosophical works. 


Instinct, A Fighting, J. A. Bartlett’s, Longman’s Mag., Sept. 
An essay on the universality of the fighting instinct in men and anima!s, 





Ostrich Farm, Onan, Wilf. P. Pond, Drake's Mag., Sept. ; 
A description of an ostrich farm at Cape Colony,S. Africa. The breeding 
of ostriches, their habits, etc., etc. 


Otters and Otter Hunting, The Rev. M.G. Walkins, Longman’s Mag., Sept. 
Description of the habits of otters and the sport of hunting them. 


Switzerland, Pedagogic Recruit Examinations in, John Hetz, late Swiss Con- 
sul, The Statesman, Aug. : : . 
A statement of the obligatory examinations of the Swiss recruit. 


Tears, Idle Tears, T. Johnston Evans, Drake’s Mag., Sept. 
The practice of weeping, the influence of tears. 


Wine Facts and Fables, Charles Cooper, Longman’s Mag., Sept. 
A collection of anecdotes about wine making and drinking. 


FRENCH. 
HISTORICAL. 


Alexandre reret Napoleén d’aprés leur correspondance inédite, La Nouvelle 
Rev., Paris, Sept. 
The fourth of a series of papers containing letters, heretorefore unpub- 
lished, exchanged between Alexandre I. of Russia and Napoleon I, with 
comments by Fatistcheff. 


Gentilshommes Démocrates, Marquis fe Castelellane, La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, 
Sept. 
The first of a series of biographical papers on French noblemen who held 
Democratic opinions. This article relates to the Viscount de Noailles, 
the brother-in-law of Lafayette. 


Russie, Contribution a 1’ Histoire de la, Louis Richard, La Nouvelle Rev., 
Paris, Sept. 
Anaccount of the relations between the Holy See and Moscow in the 16th 
century,and of the Franco-Russian Alliance in the 17th and :8th centu- 
ries. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Religion (La) et L’ Etat, Camille Rabaud, Revue Chretienne, Paris, Sept. (Re- 
ligion and the State.) 
Review of a work by Ed. de Pressensé, entitled ** L’ Eglise et la Revolu- 
tion Frangaise,”’ a history of the relations between Church and State in 
France from 1789 to 1814. 


Vinet, Alexandre, d’ Aprés sa correspondance inédite avec Henri Lutteroth, E. 
de Pressensé, Revue Chretienne, Paris, Sept. 

Fourth instalment of a series of letters written by the late. distinguished 

Swiss clergyman,the Rev. Alexander Vinet, to Henri Lutteroth, touch- 

ing the foundation of the Free Church in Switzerland, with comments. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Causalité, Remarques sur le principe de, André Lalande, Revue Philosoph- 
ique, Paris, Sept. 
(Remarks on the principle of causality.) 


Descartes, Un Document inédit sur les Manuscrits de, Victor Egger, Revue, 
Philosophique, Paris, Sept. 
Account of a hitherto unknown copy of ** Les Principes ** of Descartes of 
the edition of 1659, with valuable marginal notes by A, J.de Beaumont,a 
former owner of the copy. 


Philosophes Espagnols, J. Huarte,J.—M. Guardia, Revue Philosophique, Paris, 
ept 


Analysis of a work entitled ‘‘ Examen de ingenios para las ciencias” (Ex- 
amination of the minds suited to the sciences,) written by Juan de Dios 
Huarte, a Spanish philosopher, and published about 1580, 


Technologie, Les Origines de la, A. Espinas, Revue Philosophique, Paris, 
Sept. 
Last of a series of two papers on the origin of Technology. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Cité Francaise La, Fafi-ta-Gefien France, G. Eug.Simdn, La Nouvelle Rev. 
Paris, Sept. 
The last of five papers commenting on French and European customs, 
supposed to be written by a fictitious Chinaman named Fafi-ta-Gefi. 


Concert, Le Théatre au, Camille Saint-Siiens, La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Sept. 
A protest against making concert programmes entirely from selections 
from operas. 


Congrés Penitentiaire de Saint-Pétersbourg, Les Questions Internationales du, 
HenriJoly, La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Sept. 
International questions considered at the St. Petersburg Prison Congress 
of June and July, 1890. 


Etat-Major (L*), Une Conséquence de la Nouvelle Loi sur, La Nouvelle Rev., 
Paris, Sept. 
Showing that the new law passed by the French Legislature relating to 
the staff of the French army will have the effect of stopping promotions 
of the officers of the Engineer Corps. 


Femmes, Portraits de, d’aprés nature, A. Matthey, La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, 
Sept. 
One ofa series of papers describing various kinds of women. This article 
relates to the Sensual Woman. 


Manceuvres Navales, Les Grandes, Commandant Z, La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, 
Sept. 
Comments on the manceuvres of a fleet of French war-ships in the harbor 
of Brest, July 17, 1890. 


Mer du Nord, Dans la, A. Manier, La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Sept. 
ae ga of the port of Wilhelmshafen, the North Sea Canal, and Heli- 
goland. 


Méridien Initial sur les Cartes Marines, La Graduation du, Ces. Tondini De 
Quarenghi, La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Sept. 
An argument in favor of calculating longitude from the mefidian of Jeru- 
salem. 


Miise Hygieniste, Dr. A.—F. Suehard, Revue Chretienne, Paris, Sept. (Moses 
as a Hygieist). 
First part of a lecture delivered at Lausanne on the asth of last February, 
showing how the directions of Moses about killing and eating animals 
are a protection against consumption, scrofula, and other diseases. 


Universités Suisses, Deux Nouvelles, Georges Renard, La Nouvelle Rev.,Paris, 
ept. 
An account of two new Swiss universities, one Protestant, at Lausanne, the 
other Roman Catholic, at Freiburg. 
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Books of the Week. 


Current Events. 





AMERICAN. 
Absaraka; Wyoming opened. H.B. Carrington. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil. 


1., $1.50. 

Africa, North and Central. Travels and discoveries in. H. Barth. Ward, 
Lock & Co., N.Y. Hf. cf., $1.75. 

American Historical Assoc., Papers of the. G.P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. $1. 

A Royal Hunt: astory of Huguenotemigration. Mrs. E.C. Wilson. Con- 
gregational S.S. Pub. Soc., Bost. Cl., $1.50. 

A South Sea Lover. A Romance. Alfred St. Johnson. Hunt & Eaton, N.Y. 
Cl., $1.25. 

By a Strange Path. Margaret H. Eckerson. Congregational S.S. and Pub. 
Soc., Bost. fi. I. 

By Leafy Ways: brief studies from the book of nature. Francis A. Knight. 
Roberts Bros., Bost. Cl., $1.50. 

Christian Living. Rev. F. B. Meyer. Fleming H. Revell, Chic. Cl., soc. 

Economics. Principles of. Alfred Marshall. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. Cl., $4. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Nature; lectures and addresses; [also] Representa- 
tive men. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos, Cl., $1. 

Erckman, Emile and Alex. Chatrian. Novels. Ward, Lock & Co., N, Y. 
Hf. Persian, $:. 

Faith on the Frontier. Edmund M. Vittum. Congregational S.S. Pub. Soc., 
Bost. Cl., $1.50. 

Gaius. Institutionum Juris civilis commentarii quattuor : or elements of Ro- 
man law ; with a translation and commentary by Edward Poste. Macmillan & 
Co., N.Y. Cl., $4.50. 

Galatians, St. Paul’s Epistles to. Notes and dissertation by J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. Cl., $4. 

Idyls of the field. Francis A. Knight. Roberts Bros., Bost. Cl., $1.50. 

apital, the conflicts of, historically and economically considered. 
nieee — hee em of the trade unions of Great Britain. G. Howell. Macmil- 
lan & Co.,N. Y. Cl., $2.50. a wh 
ncyclopedia, American and English. Comp. by J. Houston Merrill. 
aeeeen &'Co.. N.Y. Sh'p., $6.50." 

Light, the Theory of. T. Preston. Macmillan & Co.,N.Y. Cl., $3.25. 

Literature, Technical, Handy lists of, H.E. Haferkorn and Paul Heise, 
Heise & Haferkorn, Milwaukee, Wis. Cl., $1.25. 

Medical and Surgical Monographs. W. Wood & Co.,N. Y. Pap., $x. 

Michigan. Supreme Ct. Cases decided from Feb. 8 to June 7, 1889, 
Fuller. Callaghan & Co., Chic. Sh’p, $3.50. 

Ministry of healing; or, Miracles of cure in all ages. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
Fleming ie Revell, N. Y. Cl., $1.25. 

New Coast Pilot for the Lakes; a complete list of all the lights and lighthouses, 
fog signals and buoys onthe American and Canadian shores. G. Scott. C.|N, 
Caspar, Milwaukee, Wis. B’ds., $2 

New England, Economic and Social history of, W. B. Weeden. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Bost. Cl., $4.50. 

New York, the Decisions of the Intermediate and Lower Courts of Record, N. 
Y. State. West Pub. Co,,St. Paul. Sh'p., $4. 

New York, Superior Court, Reports of cases. S. Jones. Banks & Bros., N. 
Ta Rice: ‘bins line of Old Test Theol 

tament Studies: an outline o estament eology. 
olen ee Fleming H. Revell,N. Y. Cl., $1,50. 

Omar Khayyam. Rubaiyat; rendered into English verse. Macmillan & Co., 
N. ¥. Parchment, $3. 

On the Hills. A series of geological talks. F.Starr. D. Lothrop Co., Bost. 
Cl., $1.25. 

Passion Play, The, at Ober-Ammergau. F. W. Farrar. J. W. Lovell Co., N., 
Y. Pap., 2s5c. 

Politics for 1890, A handbook of. E. McPherson. James J.Chapman. Wash. 

Politics, An introduction to the history of the science of. Sir F. Pollock. Mac- 
millan & Co., N.Y. Cl. 75¢. 

Precious Stones, Stories about famous. Mrs. Goddard Orpen. D. Lothrop 
Co., Bost. Cl., $1.25. 

Racine, J. Les plaideurs; comedie; with intro. and notes by E. G. W. Braun- 
holtz, Macmillan & Co.,N.Y. Cl., 

Reformation Principles stated and applied. Rev. J.M. Foster. Fleming H. 
Revell, N.Y. Cl., $1.50. 

Remington Standard Typewriter, A manual of. J. Harrison. I. Pitman & 
Sons, NY Pap., 30c. 

Rudolph of Rosenfeldt; or, the Leaven of the Reformation. J. W. Spear. 
Amer. S. S. Union, Phil. Cl., $1.50. 

Rulers of India: Akbar. G. B. Malleson. Macmillan& Co.,N.Y. Cl., 60c. 

Semitic Languages, Lectures on the comparative grammar of the. W. Wright. 
Macmillan & oN. Y. $3.50. , 

Shakespeare’s Piots, Short studies of. Cyril Ransome. Macmillan & Co., N. 

. I 


Ww.D. 


R. V. 


Sporting Shetches. Diane Chasseresse. Macmillan & Co.,N.Y.. $1.25. 

Squatter’s Dream. Rolf. Boldrewood. A story of Australian Life. Mac- 
millan & Co., N. Y. Cl., $1.25. 

Stage-land: curious habits and customs of its inhabitants. J. K. Jerome. G: 
Munro, N 

Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Biblical and patriotic criticism by members of 
the University of Oxford. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. Cl., $3.25. 

. Reports of cases during the latter part of the Austin 

Bg bg thm ronal 1889; the Galveston torte, 1890; aad hearty the whole 
of the Austin term, 1890. Austin Pub., Texas. Sh’p., $4.50. 

The Chief Justice. Karl Emil Franzos. J: W. Lovell Co.,N.Y. Pap., soc. 

The Heriots, a novel. Sir H: Stewart Cunningham. Macmillan & Co.,N.Y. 
Cl., $1.25. 

ae em Baptist Pulpit. E.M.Brawley, D.D. Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc. 

1., $z.25. 
oe » of the Tunes. Hezekiah Butterworth. Amer. Tract Soc., N. Y. 

1., $1.75. 
‘i ee Women, a novel, Kate Gannett Wells. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Phil. Cl., $1.25. 

United States, an elementary history of the. C: Morris. J: B. Lippincott Co., 
Phil. Cl., 60c. 

Wolfings, A tale of the house of the. W: Morris. Roberts Bros., Bost. Cl., $2 








Thursday, Sept. 11. 

The South Carolina Democratic Convention nominates Capt. Benj. R. 
Tillman for Governor...... The first State election in Wyoming; the Austra- 
lian ballot system is introduced with the registration system...... The Rev. 
Dr. John S. Stahr is inaugurated President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Penn. 


Sir George Baden-Powell, K. C. M. G.,a Member of Parliament, arrives in 
N. Y. City, on his way to British Columbia to gather facts in reference to 
the Bering Sea Troubles...... The Southampton Dock Strikers decide to 
return to work...... In consequence of the strike in Australia there are 7,000 
men out of work in the New Castle district...... The Legislative Assembly 
at Sydney, bya vote of 97 to 11, adopt Sir Henry Parkes’ scheme for Aus- 
tralian Federation...... A revolution breaks out in the Canton of Ticino, 
Switzerland, owing to difference of opinion regarding the revision of the 
Constitution...... The Special Session of the Salvadorian Congress convenes 
in San Salvador toelect a President to serve till next January, 

Friday, Sept. 12. 

Disastrous floods in N. Y., Penna., West Va., Ohio and Texas...... The 
twelfth annual meeting of the American Library Association Conference at 
Fabyan N.H...... A reception in honor of Archbishop Corrigan in St. Pat- 
tick’s Cathedral, N. Y. City. 


The United States man-of-war Ba/timore, with the body of Ericsson on 
board, arrives at Stockholm...... The revolutionists in the Canton of Ticino, 
Switzerland, form a provisional government and convoke a popular assem- 
bly, which declare the existing government dissolved and order general 
elections for next Sunday...... Gen. Ezeta is elected President of Salvador, 
receiving 36 votes out of 37 0n the first ballot. 

Saturday, Sept. 13. 

The Senate listens to eulogistic speeches of the late Samuel J. Randall, of 
Pennsylvania, and as a further mark of respect adjourns at 2 p.M...... The 
Ways and Means Committee of the House consider the Senate Amendments 
of the dutiable schedules of the Tariff Bill and decide to recommend non- 
concurrence in each case ..... Mr. McCreary, of Kentucky, introduces a 
resolution demanding an immediate investigation of the killing of General 
Barrundia while on board an American ship, and while under the protection 
of the flag of the U.S...... The Secretary of the Treasury arrives in N. Y. 
City and consults with bankers and merchants with reference to the strin- 
gency of the money market. He issues a call for proposals for the sale of 
$16,000,000 4 per cent. bonds. 


The strike at Southampton is ended; the firemen and seamen were con- 
ceded an advance in wages...... Sixteen German soldiers are sentenced to 
imprisonment for refusing to obey orders; they are all Socialists.. .... Empe- 
ror William accepts the extension of the Triple Alliance Treaty to May, 
1897. 

Sunday, Sept. 14. 

The body of John Ericsson is transferred from the American man-of-war 
Baltimore to the custody of the Swedish authorities at Stockholm with im- 
posing ceremony. The funeral procession is viewed by 100,000 people...... 
The Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople again resigns...... Signor Seis- 
mit-Doda, Italian Minister of Finance, resigns in consequence of newspaper 
censure for attending a banquet at which Irridentist toasts were drunk...... 
The Working-mens’ Suffrage Congress opens at Brussels; delegates repre- 
senting 400 societies were present. 

Monday, Sept. 15. 

The House non-concursin all the Senate Amendments of the Tariff Bill by 
a vote of 120 to 82...... The National Commission of the World's Fair meets 
in Chicago...... Celebration of the Hebrew New Year’s Day. 


A tumultin the Lisbon Cortes over the motion to adopt the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty....... The lock-out at Southampton began this morning; work 
on the docks is entirely suspended.......The Labor Conference at Sydney, 
N. S. W., adopts a proposalto call outall the shearers, wool-shed laborers and 
carriers; this will affect 80,000 men...... The work of destroying the Iron 
Gates—rocks obstructing navigation on the Danube—began in the presence 
of officials of the three counties interested...... Theelections for members of 
the Constituent Assembly of Brazil began in Rio Janeiro...... The Sala De 


La Barcaand the right wing of the Arrayenes Court of the Palace of the 
Alhambra, Grenada, is destroyed by fire. 


Tuesday, Sept. 16. 


The Senate passes the Anti-Lottery Bill and the Land Forfeiture Bill; 
it votes to purchase at acost not exceeding $30,000 the Townsend “ Library 
of National Records.”’..... All the Western Railways, except the Rock Island 
and the Alton, defy the Inter-State Commerce Commission...... The Con- 
necticut Democratic Convention nominates Luzon B. Morris of New Haven 
for Governor. 


Theelections in Brazil assure the success of the Government party...... 
Canon Liddon is buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral...... Lord Wolseley be- 
comes Commander of the British forces in Ireland...... The Presidents of 
the Ecclesiastical and Secular Councils of the Armenian Patriarchate at 
oy eae resign..... The International Commercial Congress opens 
at Paris, 


Wednesday, Sept. 17. 


The House Judiciary Committee decide to report a resolution directing 
the Government Printer toomit Mr. Kennedy’s speech against the Senate 
and Senator Quay from the permanent copy of The Congressional Record 


onesen The Massachusetts Republicans renominate Governor J. Q, A. Brack- 
eee Gen. E. S. Merwin, of New Haven, is nominated for Governor by 
the Connecticut Republican Convention...... Col. H. A. Tuttle, of Pitts- 


field, is nominated for Governor by the Republicans of New Hampshire 


The Liquor Dealers’ State Convention at Albany, N. Y., demand permission 
to sellliquor on Sunday. 


The King accepts the resignation of the Portuguese Cabinet. 





